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By ROSE WILDER LANE 


T is too early to announce any book as the outstanding novel of 19265, but it is 
our sincere belief that no finer, more striking piece “of American fiction than 


“He Was a Man,” 


has been published for many years. 


Mrs. Lane’s story of 


the tragic yet magnificent career of Gordon Blake surges with the abounding life 


which p tad Blake himself about the world, 


inevitably to emerge from obscurity 


to great fame, through years of such color, and romance, and bitter conflict as few 


men ever know. 


Here is a distinguished and, we believe, great novel. 


thi 


2.50 


Third printing ordered before publication. 


| A Small 
| Town Man 


By Mary AustTIN 


all mystics; a 
a transcendent 
\ustrn sees 


The greatest of 
small towner with 
personality; so Mary 


Christ. This new book, a restate- 
ment of her remarkable study, 
he Man lIesus,” is full of illu- 


mination for the reader who seeks 
to understand the influence of this 
man upon our life, our thought 


and our spirit. $2.00 


Tide Marks 
By H. M. 


Author of “The Sea 
Jungle 


TOMLINSON 


and the 


“The book is a gem. Mr. Tom- 
linson retains that captivating 
style which it is a joy to read. 
Here is a book of travel which, 
in its varied interest, its element 
of unexpectedness, its humor, and 
its satire, is, like the temple of 
Borobudor, ‘unique.’ ”’ — Clement 
K. Shorter in The Sphere $4.00 











Wild 


Marriage 

By B. H. LEHMAN 
ILD Marriage” 
introduces a new 


Americanauthorof dis- 
tinction and brilliance. 


“Tt is a perfect pic- 
ture that Mr. Lehman 


paints. He is swift, 
sure, searching, now 





smirkingly satiric, now 
| boldly ironic, now sym- 
| pathetic,” writes the 
| Boston Transcript re- 
| viewer of this novel of 
| Harvard and tradition- 
| bound Cambridge. 





| $2.00 


























The Coasts 


of Illusion 


By CLarK B. FIRESTONE 

“It would be hard to find in any 
other single volume so much of 
interest as ‘The Coasts of Illusion’ 
affords,” wrote the reviewer for 
the New York World of this pic- 
turesque account of the geography 


and the natural history of the 
vorld as they appeared to the 
ancients. $4.00 


Ph. D.’s 


Male and Female 
Them. 


By Leonarp Bacon 


Created He 


“My heart has been rejoiced by 
the wit and the wisdom, « the 
superb workmanship, and the ad- 
mirable feeling of this verse. 
Here is a ripe poet who is not 
afraid to jest and who can yet 
leave a serious impression upon 
the reader,’ exclaimed Gordon 
Hall Gerould of Princeton Uni- 
versity in the Saturday Review of 


Literature. $2.00 


Beginning the Child’s Education 


* ELLA FRANCES 


LYNCH 


Founder and = Ri of the National League of Teacher-Mothers. 


Expert personal advice on the training and preliminary education of children 
before they are old enough to become a part of the American school system is 
given here in the form of a graphic account of the pre-school education of Esther, 


a typical three-year-old. 


HARPER 


IND BROTHERS 


See Harper’s Magazine for announcements of the better Schools and Colleges. 


When writing to advertisers, 





Publishers Since 1817 


$2.00 
New York, N. Y. 
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shores all 
grand dukes and duchesses who can borrow money for 
passage, 3ut when a distinguished European 
knocks at our gates we permit him to enter only on cond 
that he say nothing to offend the dictators now con 
That is contrary to a long : 
rable American tradition, as Mr. Beard’s article | 
Perhaps Mr. Kellogg had little to do with this 
The letter announcing his decision is signed } 
chief of the West European divis 

Mr. Castle was a good freshma: 
dean at Harvard fifteen years ago, but he is a nuisance 
He has not even been honest 
He at first suggested that Count 
a position 
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ipernity CECIL may think opium-eating, as prac- 


and sometimes 
Sir Devaprasad 


ticed in India, “generally harmless 


actually beneficial,” but the Indians do not. 


‘ouncil of State on March 5 


opium in India be reduced 


Sarvardikari proposed in the ( 
that the cultivation and use of 
to the medieal requirements. Calcutta’s opium consumption, 
as the index figure for 
Nations, and in 
that standard. 


he said, was twenty times as great 
by the League of 
times 


medical purposes set 
Assam Province the rate was thirty 
Another Indian revealed a ghastly state of affairs in Bom- 
bay, where the mothers who work in the great mills 
habitually dope their babies with opium, so that the infant 
has reached the horrible total of 652 per 
thousand. Mr. MacWatters, Secretary of Finance, replied. 
He said that the Imperial Government had already ap- 
proached the provincial governments concerning abuses; 
he thought nothing further need be done, and Sir Deva- 
prasad Sarvardikari’s bill was accordingly voted down by 
the obedient government majority. 


death-rate 


UGOSLAVIA has now joined the ranks of the countries 

which demand persona grata correspondents. Theodor 
Berkes, who for four years has done remarkable service as 
the Balkan correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, occa- 
sionally contributing to The Nation, has been expelled from 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes because he 
was too frank in reporting the terroristic methods by which 
Premier Pachich won his majority in the recent electoral 
campaign. The Jugoslav Foreign Minister suggested that 
he might permit Berkes to return if he would agree to act 
more “correctly” in future; Berkes properly responded that 
he would not subordinate his function as a reporter to the 
exigencies of any political regime. Therein he honored 
himself and his profession. Primo de Rivera’s Spain will 
not tolerate an unfriendly correspondent; newspapermen in 
Italy have to mail their honest reports and sometimes con- 
ceal their origin because the cables are censored; and Rus- 
sia still exercises a kind of guardianship over the foreign 
journalists in Moscow. The only blue sky in this horizon 
is the fact that our contributor Robert Dell, expelled from 
France in 1918, has been permitted to return. Heigh-ho! 
Those were good old days before the war. 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY reports an extraordinary 
religious revival in Des Moines, led by Dr. Thomas 
Graham of Oberlin Theological Seminary, John R. Mott, 
Sherwood Eddy, and others. For an entire week mass meet- 
ings were held nightly; on the last three nights hundreds 
At the 


into a 


were turned away who could not gain admission. 
formed themselves 
movement to apply Christian teachings to the 
life of the city. Revivals have often been held before; the 
striking fact about this Des week is that every 
effort was made to relate religion to problems of the day. 
One of the speakers was Dr. George Haynes, interracial 
secretary for the Federal Council of Churches. A distin- 
suished colored man, he received with the 
cordiality. Christian ! 
politics, and to all branches of civic and social life, and Mr. 
Eddy declares in the Christian Century that “no partisan 
word of fundamentalism or modernism, radical or reaction- 
ary, liberal or conservative, white or black” was heard dur- 
ing the entire week. In the field of industrialism the open 
shop, the effort to break up unions, and autocratic control 


closing meeting 3,800 persons 


permanent 


Moines 


was greatest 


teaching was applied to industry, to 


A, 


by labor were attacked deliberately and definitely, 
were militarism and other patent evils of our : 
times. Especially outspoken was the denunciatio 
with the result that Des Moines may be the first ci 
on record for the outlawry of war. 


A’ INDICATING the increased responsibility 
religious organizations are beginning to feel f 
industrial system we note a declaration adopted at 

cent biennial council in St. Louis of the Union of Am. 
ican Hebrew Congregations. The meeting went on 
for a more equitable distribution of the profits of indus; 
for the abolition of child labor, for a national system 
employment bureaus, for the right of labor to organ: 
and to bargain collectively, and other measures. Even 
Significant, perhaps, were the remarks of Louis Wo) 
of Cleveland in calling for the adoption of the platform - 
behalf of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
the industrial worker Rabbi Wolsey said: 

All this worker has to sell is his labor and his tin 
the energy of his body and the effort of his being, an 
vestment of all he has, which supplies him a wage but n 
established standing in industry, no guaranty of stead; 
employment, and no assurance of bread and shelter for 
his old age. He invests his life and secures in rights on); 
what he may obtain as a concession from a generou: 
employer, or as a grudgingly given right by an intran- 
sigent captain of industry, while the latter’s dollar yields 
a continuous dividend. Let those who complain of losses 
in industry bethink themselves of those against whose ac- 
count the loss is eventually charged, of the certainty of 
their own income from accumulated surpluses, and read 
the published income taxes of those against whom th: 
workers have struck. That published account of the pos- 
sible wealth of the employers of labor very considerab); 
lessens the pity the public entertains for the poor ric! 


ORD CURZON belonged to the old order of Brit 

statesmen, born and bred to the business of rulin 
with no base alloy of trad: 
reforms. Foreign policy 


men, concerned in politics, 
labor problems, or social 
empire filled his public career; two profitable Amer 
marriages supplemented the meager resources inher! 
from his father, an impoverished parson-peer. From chi! 
hood he was destined to a political career. Eton and Ball 
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under Jowett, educated him. His academic life was one 
great distinction and he early carried that somewhat over 
conscious sense of personal dignity which clung to bh 
throughout his life and gave lasting vogue to the fan 
undergraduate verse: 
My name is George Nathaniel Curzon, 
I am a most superior person. 
My cheeks are pink, my hair is sleek, 
I dine at Blenheim every week. 
Entering political life in his early twenties (an advanta: 
mainly confined to the of the aristocracy), 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minis’ 
he soon ascended the ladder leading from an unde 
secretaryship to high ministerial rank. Fortified by a | 
some person, wide travel in distant lands, some literary 
oratorical reputation, he seemed destined for the hig! 
But he lacked some of the hum»! 
tact, and 


scions 


places in the state. 

more commonplace qualities of social ease, 
ment useful in the management of men, and his repu' 
and career suffered accordingly. 
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YHE OLD NAMES in America pa n industria gra ar r great-gra! ive continued her tradi- 
1 yell as in social and political life. Twenty years t eeping the museum up to date by the constant di 
e of Gould was noted and notorious for its ra f figures representing t nous and amous of 
1 manipula the United States. J t moment In one of the most delightful of | early 
foundation for the family dominance: t pu essays, M Bet ribes the horror which the 
the years succeeding the ¢ War, of 4 ynastiy Imm e peri f ‘he figures produced in him, 
and before his death he controlled a trackage of and nis reacti S I r rns who have lost 
han 12,000 miles. Some of his methods were A for w NOTE 
ied as disreputable even for those days of unaba 
ng-arm” finance, but he passed on to his childre ‘i CROSS-WORD has conquered the world. England 
he great railway systems of the country. The r began by laughing at the American ¢1 has suc 
» the last link of this system passed out of the family’ cumbed. The Weekly Westn ter prints very learned rid 
yntrol through the sale of Edwin Gould’s interest in * dies, and the I per rs are ition 
St. Louis Southwestern to banking interests behind cross-word pr The Ma G has 
Rock Island. The Goulds still own many railway shares, made ap f English rar which r t one 
ut they have lost all control. For this, family squabb! city a great puzzle-prize est shot the we 1 roof 
and incompetence have been in part responsible, but st applications for refers s from 2,704 to 3.840. Other 


re, probably, has been the inexorable pressure of eco- 


nomic tendency in this century to squeeze power out of the 
1ands of our old captains of industry and lodge it with 


the modern manipulators of industry—the banks. 


E BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, who has just retired 
L to an emeritus professorship at Harvard, had a talent 
for friendship which is rare among the efficient deans of 
today. As dean of Harvard College, as chairman of the 
committee on athletics, as teacher of English, as president 

Radcliffe College, he came in thirty-odd years of ser- 
vice into contact with thousands of students, yet none left 
s office—with the big dog curled at the dean’s feet—with- 
it the sense that he had won a lifelong friend. He made 
the errant feel that he respected them. In Cambridge he 
has represented a fine old-fashioned individualism. He 
believed in Radcliffe when it was still scorned as the “Har- 
vard Annex’”’; he saw, when his fellow-scholars were averse, 
the power of college athletics to awaken a lazy boy to his 
own best powers; yet he hated the regimentation which so 
often disguises itself as “college spirit.” ‘“‘When everybody 
in a university shouts at every ball game,” he said, ‘‘ath- 
letics prosper, but culture pines.” He had that faith in the 
individual boy, acting with few rules and little steering, 
which made the Eliot regime at Harvard a landmark in 
American university education. 


LONDON FIRE damaged Madame Tussaud’s famous 

4 exhibition of wax-work on the night of March 18, 
emporarily closing a really historic institution. Not many 

irs ago our own Eden Musée, having lost the reputat 
vhich it once had and become an anachronism which only 

most provincial of country cousins still regarded as 

ne of the sights of the city, was quietly removed to Cone) 
Island, where it still thrives, but the Eden Musée nev 
nad the dignity of the London institution, whose founder 
Madame Tussaud herself, knew wax-work in the days of 

t glory and had associated with kings. The daughter o! 
Swiss surgeon famous for his anatomical models, 

ide portrait figures of some of the most famous men of 
e old regime in France, and finally took up her residence 

Versailles itself, where she taught the sister of Louis 
XVI the then fashionable art. During the Revolution s! 
ide effigies of the popular leaders and of the most famous 
their victims, but, coming under the suspicion of tt 
mmittee of Public Safety, she fled to England and ther: 
t up her museum. She died in 1850, but her n, her 


e 


lest it have + ré + + ‘ + + narie } ‘ 

not ve + <uc ‘ ] r ’ Lan é ] h } 
journals as the Berliner Tageblatt and the Frank e 
Zeitung publish weekly Kreuzwortratsel America, of 
course, is deepest in. Messrs. Simon and Schuster, w! é 
made unexpected profits from the amazing sale of their 
cross-word puzzle |! cS, are r 1 the 
Cross-Word Puzzle Magazine, with the cross-word cham 
pion’s rules for succes irticles on the rhea, the emu, and 
other cross-word puzzle rds, and a f ry witha 
cross-word mystery. Mr. Huebsch has yone further sti 

| ° ’ 

he has issued a cross-word puzzle nove The Long Greer 
Gaze,” with a murder mystery solved in eight puzzles d 
the solutions (sealed, to avoid too much temptation) a 
back of the book. The only thing left is for some enter- 
prising radio station to begin broadcasting pu fering 


prizes for the first correct solution telep? 


ROOF THAT THE WAVE of cultu: nd refinemerit 


and good taste which is swee; r the United States 
is beginning to enter ! before 
us in the shape of an vitation to w ti Castiliar 
Room” of a well-known restaur e! 


up in the garish, tastels 
quent our mammotn note 
progress of good taste has swep? r 
invitation begs us t that | 


with a charmingly y 


de luxe, especially intended for the world of fashion, fitted 


like conception intended 1 fford pr 
atmosphere.” There you have the triu re 
a Puliman-like conceptior Doubt 


lamMillar green p.u 


neath the seats giving that wv 
which makes Pullr 
most Americans Ay 


who di 
this in a New York restaur 
of shirtless, suspendered 
papers, that mark a jourr 
happy New York! 


brings us the sad news 


— 


cepted a padlock” 
been caught drink 
}; . , 

like conception. Those 


all law 
aii iovers OI tne a! 
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Disarm Now, Mr. Coolidge 


N EVENT of extraordinary historical interest has just 
taken place in England—the abandonment of a policy 
and a tradition adhered to for at least three and a half 
centuries. Ever since the defeat of the Armada England 
has considered her “wooden walls” on sea, or their suc- 
cessors, the first line of her defense. Through them 
jritannia ruled the waves; upon them she staked her 
safety. It was always the navy first and the army, like 
Marryat’s little boat, “a long way behind.” And now it 
is officially admitted in Parliament that henceforth it is 
the air forces of Great Britain and not her battleships 
which constitute the first line of defense. At the very 
moment that General Mitchell is being disciplined in this 
country for advocating a unified air force Great Britain 
has established unity of command among its air forces. 
Explaining an extra appropriation of $10,000,000 for air 
defense, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Air Minister, declared that 
air fighting had brought about a revolution 
far greater than the revolution produced by the invention 
of gunpowder in the later Middle Ages; and for a coun- 
try like ours which, up to a few years ago, depended for 
its defense almost entirely on the sea and its navy, this 
revolution means more than to any country in the world. 

. The central and undeniable fact is that an air force 
today . . . can make life well-nigh unendurable for popu- 
lar living, mainly in the large cities. 

No less than $101,500,000 were appropriated to make 
possible Sir Samuel’s first steps toward trebling the present 
air fleet in order to make it superior to that of France. 

So the historic competition in armaments between 
those two Channel neighbors is on again, precisely as if the 
blood of their lost millions had not intermingled in the 
World War. More than that, France is building up her 
navy at a greater speed than any other nation. Thus, she 
is today adding no less than 125 cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines to her fleet, while England is building only 
16 and her latest appropriations do not provide for any 
new construction whatever. The Manchester Guardian 
points out that the five chief signatory Powers to the 
Washington treaty are today constructing 289 cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines—more than were under way 
prior to that conference. The Guardian also shows that 
naval architects everywhere are seeking to get around the 
treaty while keeping within its technical requirements. 
Take the cruisers, for instance, of which Japan is building 
eleven, the United States nine, Great Britain eight, France 
nine, and Italy five. Before the Washington Conference, 
a light cruiser could fire a broadside of 600 pounds, where- 
as the newest cruisers fire one of 2,226 pounds; they are no 
longer classed as light cruisers, and though their tonnage 
has been limited to 10,000 these ships are four times as 
formidable as those of 1921, and faster and better pro- 
tected. In the field of the airplane carrier there has been 
a similar development. 

Plainly, then, the hour is ripe for President Coolidge 
to move definitely toward the promised disarmament con- 
ference. We have repeatedly praised his refusal to be 
stampeded into armament competition by our generals and 
admirals—he has undoubtedly learned by this time that if 
they could they would have every American man and 


= —— 


woman under arms or under military control. But 
does not stop our loose-tongued militarists from spreadip, 
hatred and fear. Doubtless he is unaware of the testimo; 
given by Major General Lejeune, commanding our Mari; 
Corps, who not long ago boldly declared to the Nay, 
Committee of the House that the General Staff is sy; 
tematically working out plans for seizing all the island 
in the Pacific on the route to Japan in the event of w; 
Writing on this question of Japan’s naval policies 
London Nation finds in Japan’s fleet or building polic 
suggestion that that country is contemplating an aggressiy, 
Overseas campaign. On the contrary, her retention of he 
old-fashioned coast-defense ships, her refusal to build larg 
submarines, destroyers, or 10,000-ton cruisers of 
steaming radius seems proof positive that Japan is pre; 
ing only for a defensive campaign. But while the Lond 
Nation acquits Japan of any design to carry on an overs: 
war, it dwells upon General Lejeune’s testimony and 
British threat of the Singapore base as examples of 
very thing which, if kept up long enough, will inevita! 
frighten Japan and compel her to other plans and policies 
With Congress off his hands, Mr. Coolidge could 
well afford to devote himself to working out with \: 
Kellogg and Senator Borah a plan for immediate act 
Nor should he allow himself to be dismayed by the prac! 
abandonment of the Geneva Protocol. That protocol » 
need many alterations before it could become a genuin 
covenant for peace. What Mr. Coolidge is aiming at 
first, further disarmament on sea—perhaps also in 
air; then, an inquiry as to whether disarmament on 
is feasible. The British Government has officially \ 
its friendliness to the proposal. There are signs tha 
will be welcomed in Japan. If French politicians do : 
react favorably to the proposal Mr. Coolidge holds in h 
hands the means to interest them. At least it might |! 
possible to inquire into the relationship of the building 
125 light vessels for the French navy, which played 
undistinguished a part in the World War, with the stea< 





fast refusal of the French Government to say what it w: 
or will not do in the matter of even the interest on its hug: 
debt to us. Why should the world be asked to wait ar 
longer? Fifty-six years ago John Bright, that grea 
peace-loving Englishman, made a suggestion to whic 
sane answer has yet been returned: 

I do not know whether it is a dream or a vision, or *! 
foresight of a future reality that sometimes passes across 
my mind—TI like to dwell upon it—but I frequently t! 
the time may come when the maritime nations of Europ 
this renowned country of which we are citizens, Frar 
Prussia, resuscitated Spain, Italy, and the United States 
of America—may see that vast fleets are no use; that the: 
are merely menaces offered from one country to another 
and that they may come to this wise conclusion—that 
will combine at their joint expense, and under some ji 
management, to supply the sea with a sufficient sailing an¢ 
armed police which may be necessary to keep the peace o! 
all parts of the watery surface of the globe, and that thos: 
great instruments of war and oppression shall no long! 
be upheld. This, of course, by many will be thought t: 

a dream or a vision, not the foresight of what they ca! 
statesman. 
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We and Our Parents 


NE of the 
( J economists is whether real wages have risen duri 
the past generation. It was generally conceded that 
had, until Paul Douglas, after profound statistical resear 
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came forward, shortly after the war, to announce 
they had not. Indeed, that they had fallen. 
sequent studies supported him, while others refuted 
The wrangle has since been general. Professor Doug!a 
has recently brought his calculations up through 1923. H: 
concludes that if the cost of living for the decade 1890 
1899 be represented by the index number 100, the cost 
living in the year 1923 works out to an index number 
981. Thus it costs 2.8 times as much in dollars for 
worker to support his family today as it cost his father 
a generation ago. How far have wages in dollars risen 
to meet this increase? On the basis of earnings per hour 
wages fell short of bridging the gap through the war 
years, but since 1919 they have gained sufficiently to 
make it appear that real wages on an hourly basis are 
w some 10 to 15 per cent greater than during the decade 
1890-1899, and thus that the cost of living has been over- 
taken and beaten. But—there are two important buts in 
Professor Douglas’s figures. 

Hours worked» per week having fallen markedly in the 
ast thirty years, the pay-roll envelope carried home on Sat- 
irday night does not carry enough enhanced hourly dollars 
to hold the advantage. On a weekly basis the gain evapo- 
rates, the cost of living takes the lead, and “it seems prob- 
ible that the American workingman can purchase less 
for the standard week’s work today than during the nine- 
ties.” Secondly, there are wide variations from the above 
general averages, when individual trades are considered 
Unionized bakers and men’s clothing workers have gained 
some 20 per cent on the cost of living; newspaper printers 
have lost; farm labor has lost 17 per cent, unskilled labor 
20 per cent, packing-house workers 17 per cent, and gov- 
ernment employees—abject and patient—no less than 47 
per cent! Labor as a whole, according to Professor Doug- 
las, has thus in a generation beaten out the cost of living 
yn the basis of wages per hour, but lost on the basis of 
total weekly earnings, while as between trade and trade 
there is a wide variation of gains and losses. 

This is all very interesting and very significant. But 
we have a “but” of our own. J. A. Hobson once observed 
that a full half the total field of economics remained un- 
‘xplored—the jungle of consumption. The cost of living 
is not a fixed standard because of the changes in buying 
habits, in styles, fashions, wants, demands, which reach 
lown even into the budget of the wayfaring men. Lacking 
1 reasonably identifiable standard about which wages in 
lollars may revolve, changes in wage scale tend to lose 
their meaning. The whole problem becomes one in statis- 
ties rather than in life. When the statistics show that 
the wife of a clothing worker is better off than was her 
mother in the nineties, while the wife of a farm laborer 
s worse off, we still need to know what wives of workers 
leemed it necessary and respectable and fitting to their 
tation to buy in the nineties, as against the same de- 
mands of wives today. Of course the comparison in any 
We shift from raw foods to 
‘anned foods, from cotton stockings to silk stockings, from 
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ats with elbow room to flats like dungeon cells, from gas 
and kerosene to electricity, from bar-rooms to movies, 
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The Old War in France 


T is neariy half a cent Iry nee Gambetta, 1! ne of the 
a famous speeches of French histor ‘Cler 

that is the enemy.” Hi neant tnat the ( cenuren 
in France was the ener Of the rey i" ! 
the effort to restore the monar and he w right. I: 
the intervening fifty years the ur y alliance between the 
church and reaction has never c: 1 t a baleful 
shadow over French politics. [* used 3 that whe 
ever a radical deputy could think of r else to do he 
could win votes by bait r r ear 
it out. Almost the only bond n that | Kept to 
gether the amorphous part: . 
Socialist,” which has dominated Fr: politics for two 
decades, is its consistent anti-clericalis: ~ when the 
cardinals of France threw down the gage f battle 
Premier Herriot a few week r) they gave him ar le 
on which he was sur 

France is sometimes alled a Cat country 

Catholic writers do not sim more than eleven or tw 
million practicing Cathe in a popu & 
Few of the rest are Protestants or J: 
ber are avowed freethinkers; a st res por 
the church through most of their live It pr vy 
tize their children and arrange for a ( 
great struggles have left their impr 
after the war of 1870 to est 
which the clerical groups open! ipporte 
then, the epic course of ¢} 
Catholics, anti-Semites. monar 
» defeat justice for a pitiful Ing army fficer After 
the first struggle Jules Fer ’ r €au- 
cation. After the second strugg ume ti Wa deck- 
Rousseau and Combes laws iting, under Aristide 
Sriand in 1905, in the abolit f the ( rdat, the 
separation of church and r 
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French embassy at the Vatican, the expulsion of the teach- 
ing orders, and the secularization of their property. These 
measures made France more than non-Catholic—more anti- 
Catholic in policy than England or the United States. 

In the decade preceding the war no French statesman 
would have dared enter a Catholic church. But the Catholics 
so proved their loyalty during the war that Poincaré as 
President, and Clemenceau as Prime Minister—the latter 
a bitter anti-clerical in his day—paid tributes to the Cath- 
olic clergy and participated at Catholic ceremonies. After 
the war the bloc-national ministries began to undo the work 
of secularization. Briand restored the Embassy at the 
Vatican, and Poincaré made other concessions. In Alsace- 
Lorraine they retained the German system, based on the 
Napoleonic Concordat, which made Alsace a Catholic coun- 
try. The public schools were continued as “confessional 
schools,” and there were Protestant or Jewish schools only 
in large centers; the priests or parsons had the right to 
enter any class at any time to ascertain whether anything 
contrary to good doctrine was being taught. A parent whose 
child did not attend religious instruction might be sent to 
prison for ten days; and some avowed freethinkers were 
not permitted to enter the normal schools. 

But in Alsace, as in the interior of France, the Cler- 
icals had allied themselves with the Conservatives; and 
Herriot’s advent to power, following the liberal elections of 
last May, made a change inevitable. He discontinued the 
papal embassy—although compromising by retaining a 
chargé d’affaires to deal with Alsatian affairs; and he seems 
to be proceeding toward a gradual “assimilation” of Alsace 
to the secular state of the rest of France. The first step 
was to create “interconfessional schools,” where the priests 
exercise no special surveillance, and where religious in- 
struction is given only at set hours and as the parents 
wish. Thereupon burst the storm which had been brewing. 
For months the Catholics, led by the fire-eating General de 
Castelnau, have been holding tremendous demonstrations 
all over France, and at some of these meetings, Herriot 
charges, they have made threats of open rebellion. The 
cardinals and bishops of France recently joined in an open 
and bitter attack upon the government policy. And finally 
the Bishop of Strasbourg has instructed Alsatian parents 
to keep their children away from the interconfessional 
schools upon pain of excommunication. The “school strike” 
seems to have fizzled in the cities, but it was effective in 
many of the villages; and when the question of church and 
state came up in the Chamber a row was certain. That it 
would lead to fisticuffs and open battle on the floor of the 
French Parliament could not have been predicted, but it was 
no surprise to those familiar with the bitterness of the 


secularist debate throughout the history of the Third 
Republic. 

Liberal movements have arisen from time to time 
among French Catholics. There were the ralliés of the 


nineties, who broke ranks and rallied to the republic; there 
was the “Sillon” in the next decade; and the leader of that 
movement, Marc Sangnier, has since the war developed 
in “La jeune République” one of the most significant young 
people’s movements in all Europe. But the heads of the 
church have scant encouragement to such efforts 
toward liberalization within its ranks. They have preferred 
to play politics, and reactionary politics at that, and they 
have suffered as the church always suffers when religion be- 


given 


comes the football of politicians. 


The Censored Audience 


se ESIRE UNDER THE ELMS” is being witnessed 
New York these evenings by at least two kind 

people who in the course of nature would never have , 
to see it and who clearly had not heard of it before ; 
censors began to discuss its morals. A glance over ¢}.| 
audience as it assembles in the big theater into which ¢}.| 
play has been forced is disquieting. For the audienc 
obviously a vulgar one. It is restless and noisy; it chey 
gum; and it seems to have come for a kind of good tir 
which Mr. O’Neill’s tragedy was certainly never writte 
to give. As the lights darken and the curtain goes up ; 
The characters appear; very soon they are involved in ; 
complication which can promise nothing on earth say 
conflict and profound suffering; the emotions of pity an 
terror of which Aristotle spoke are authentically invoked 
Here is at least a sort of thrill—if one wishes at all : 
call it that. 

Evidently, however, this is not what most of 
audience came for. They are responding, but not to tha: 
As they listen they titter; and at more or less regula: 
intervals they guffaw. A remnant of reasonable spectator 
endeavors for a time to hush them, only to discover tha 
nothing will hush them. They are there to laugh, an 
laugh they will; even at that critical moment when Abb; 
driven by her starved desire, creeps into Eben’s room the: 
giggle because she wears an old-fashioned nightgown an¢ 
because she is entering the room of a man who is not her 
husband. Not until near the close, when a baby is mur- 
dered, do they seem to suspect that they have come to ; 
serious play. Then, to be sure, they are stricken to silenc 
and the actors, who with the author have suffered insult for 
two solid hours, are allowed to have their way. 

Another kind of intruder is also there and, althoug 
he is not obstreperous like his brother, he is quite a: 
obnexious. He sits very solemnly through the performance 
—not a little uncomfortable at the crises, not a little nor 
plussed at the conclusion. As he leaves the theater he i 
overheard saying to his wife: “Well, it was emotional, an¢ 
all that; but what does it teach?” 

Here is proof that censorship of literature 
pernicious and stupid. Through its campaign for clea 
plays the New York World has infested the theater wit! 
two fools—one who comes hoping that the author has bee: 
immoral and one who comes assured by a play-jury tha’ 
he has been most moral indeed. Neither is interested i: 
art. The laughter at “Desire Under the Elms” these night: 
is plainly prurient laughter. The laughers plainly believ 
that they are at another bedroom farce the intention 0! 
whose creator is to titillate them with something mor 
than safety and something less than passion. If such 2 
agitation as the World has made has not positively in 
creased the number of such persons, at any rate it has se" 
them to plays which their presence defiles. And the solem! 
citizen whose place is in the home behind a volum 
tabloid sermons is sent on a fool’s errand after one m 
text by which to regulate his life. Thus the puddle 
society is stirred, not strained; and thus it is forgotten t 
although art may have everything to do with morals it h 
nothing to do with the morals of police commissioners 3! 
newspaper reformers. 
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Count Karolyi and Americ: 


The State Department, which, at the req 
pr nt rulers of Hungary, first re fused Count Miceli 
Kar ly permission to speak or write, has modified 
to the extent of permitting him to speak, but 
volitics. The American Civil Liberties Unton gave 
luncheon in his honor at the Hotel Astor, New York ( 
March 7, attended by 600 persons. Mr. Beard n 
ie following address, which so stirred the audience th 
ase and cheered. The Nation sent a copy of 


7 
H ghes off } ing to print hig comme nt hut has rece 
? 


[ is not my purpose to answer the critics of our 
| tinguished guest or to pass judgment on the merits 
any political controversy in Hungary. I intend merel) 
consider the American rights involved in the case and 
join in the protest against a decision of the State Depart 
ment that insults our intelligence—a decision to the etfe 
that we are not morally fit to hear anything that our gus 
may care to say on any subject. I am here to lift up 
voice against the executive order under which this actio: 
was taken, against the measure of Congress on which it 


confer on the President blanket authority over matter 
of life and liberty, against the practice of intrusting aut 
cratic powers, without definite boundaries and headland 
to obscure bureaucrats in Washington. 


[he present case is but one straw showing the winds 


of tendency. During the past decade officers of 
Government of the United States have bullied and beaten 
citizens and aliens beyond the limits of decency. They 
have arrested persons without warrant, on 

ispicion. They have inflicted cruel and unusual punish 
have entered houses and searches 
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nts on them. They 


, 
re 


es and documents without any shadow of justifica- 


ow 
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private property. They have coerced and _ terrorized 
prisoners, innocent and guilty alike. They have held citi- 
zens in prison without granting them the right of im- 
mediate communication with friends and counsel. They 
have made wholesale raids worthy of Huns and Cossack 
1 have let loose thousands 6f irresponsible spies 
hound and persecute innocent citizens engaged in attending 
to their own business. They have employed provocative 
avyents to stir up some of the crimes they are charged t 
ent. They have admitted favorites to the files 
partments in search for evidence to employ in satisfying 
‘ivate hatreds. They have engaged agents to compil 
randa designed to brand loyal citizens with the horrid 
nt of treason. They have allowed their lower minion 
zon on the first pages of the newspapers as outlaws 
moral lepers citizens whose sole offense has been the 
exercise of lawful rights in a manner not pleasing to the 
rs and potentates in Washington. The present oc- 
nt in the White House has set his name and hi 
tion to an article filled with false and outrageous 
nsinuations against American citizens as loyal and devoted 
to our country as he is himself. He has allowed the 
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ased, against the war statute in which this new form of 
yranny originated, against the whole tendency of Congress 


or authority. They have destroyed and carried off 
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The true character of the miserable business is re- 
vealed by an examination of the law to which Mr. Hughes 
so grandly refers us. Take the statutes of the United 
States for the year in question and plow through them to 
page 1217. What do you find? An act standing out 
boldly on the page and setting forth the rights of aliens 
entering the United States? Not at all. There you find 
an act making appropriations for the diplomatic and con- 
sular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 
And where is the clause toward which Mr. Hughes waves 
his hand? It is near the end, tucked away in a single 
appropriation item, a few lines continuing the war act of 
May 22, 1918, relative to the admission of aliens. Did the 
noble Congress of freemen in Washington boldly face the 
issue and reenact the law in question separately and in 
the full light of day? No, they stuck it away obscurely 
in the end of an appropriation bill so that the Secretary 
of State could pull it out at pleasure and by his own will 
set a new precedent—one of the many which raise the 
question whether constitutional government as we know it 
can survive many years of war or peace, even victoriously 
waged. 

And what is the act of May 22, 1918, which thus 
creeps into the laws of peace like a thief in the night? 
It is entitled “An act to prevent in time of war departure 
into the United States contrary to public 


from or entry 
in the great days of the 


safety.” This measure, passed 
war for liberty and democracy, opens by saying: “That 
when the United States is at war, if the President shall 
find that the public safety requires” he may by proclama- 
tion put restrictions on the admission of aliens to the 
United States at his pleasure—restrictions in addition to 
those already laid down in law. This is an act passed in 
war time, expressly for war purposes, and limited on its 
face to a period when the United States is at war—this is 
the act which Congress continued under the cover of an 
appropriation bill. 

This is the high sanction to which the former Harvard 
orator now appeals in justification for an action dependent 
in fact solely on his own judgment—an action for which 
responsibility. On entering the 

a splendid opportunity before 
him. He could have done what his courageous colleague, 
the Hon. Harlan F. Stone, did on taking office, and at 
one stroke swept away the accumulated vermin of a decade. 
But he chose deliberately another course. And in this case 
instead of making a generous interpretation of the authority 
conferred upon him by law and setting a noble precedent 
for all time, he gave comfort to the enemies of liberty. 
He insulted our guest and he insulted us by a mean and 
narrow exercise of power—one meaner and narrower than 
a bold and defiant exclusion of the stranger at his gates. 
He admits the alien, but under offensive restrictions that 
savor of the atmosphere of the hospital and lunatic asylum 
rather than of the air of America—the land that gave to 
the world Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln. We shall not forget it. History will 
take note of it. 

In lodging our complaint against 
State Department in this case, we can also appeal to a 
great precedent in a great American tradition. By a 
curious turn of fate that precedent relates to another dis- 
tinguished Hungarian. In 1848 Europe was devastated by 
a wide-sweeping revolution. Champions of liberty in 


he alone must assume 
State Department he had 





the ruling of the 


Hungary raised the banner of revolt and declared t} 
independence. Russian despotism came to the aid 
Austrian despotism. Reaction followed. The _ revoly: 
was tramped out in blood. Kossuth fled for his 
Turkey, where he was lodged in prison. 

Did the Government of the United States wai: 
him to come and beg admission? Did it haggle wit! 
in a manner worthy of a street beggar? On the contra; 
the Congress of the United States passed a resolution 
ing the President to put an American battlesh); 
Kossuth’s disposal. The President of the United Sts: 
sent the steam frigate Mississippi for him and br 
him away from his prison. After a sojourn in Engl, 
Kossuth sailed on an American ship to this coun: 
His enemies pursued him. They accused him of ha: 
stolen money in his youth to pay a gambling debt. 
charged him with arrogance, cowardice, and duplicity. 
America exclude him as an undesirable alien? Or: 
contrary, the people greeted him with acclaim. The ma: 
and city council of New York welcomed him with 4; 
American women collected money for him and + 
cause. The Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, gre 
him cordially. He was received by the President, by 
Senate, and by the House of Representatives. A 
gressional dinner was given in his honor. Daniel Webst: 
oblivious to proprieties, attended the dinner, and 
impassioned speech boldly aligned himself on the side 
Hungarian independence. The imperial Austro-Hungar: 
Government looked on with unconcealed anger. 
bassy in Washington lodged official protest. 
Webster, it appealed directly to the President. And 
the Government of the United States haul down its 
Did the State Department take orders from a foreign ¢ 
ernment in a matter pertaining to civil liberty in Ameri 
It did not. It stood fast. The imperial spokesma: 


arms. 


Washington, Hiilsemann, threw up his post and left ty) 


capital in a huff. The Government of the United Sta 
still lived. 

The papers in this case are in the State Departme: 
A portrait of the immortal Webster hangs near by, »! 
as Wendell Phillips would say, I wonder that his beet! 
brow did not darken and his pictured lips did not rebu 
the recreant Hughes pouring his patent disinfectant 
the passport of the new Hungarian revolutionist. 

It is, therefore, in the name of the best Americ 
principles and practices that we demand a reversa! 
the ruling in this new Hungarian case, a repeal of the /: 
under which it was nominally made, an indignant repu 
ation of the spirit in which it was conceived, and 
substitution of precise legal terms for the whim of fede’ 
officials. We demand this as the first instalment in 
restoration of the freedom declared by our fathers. 
dramatic hour, when liberty hung in the balance, Linc 
begging the people to reject the Dred Scott decision # 
reconstruct the supreme court that made it, summed 
the whole gospel: “Familiarize yourselves with the cha 


Ir 


of bondage and you prepare your own limbs to w 
them.” 
In taking our stand with Lincoln, we invoke 


tI 
\} 


abstract rights, no alien ideas, no utopian theories. 
rely upon American traditions, practices, and laws of olf 
and nobler days; upon that reasoned liberty which 
can guarantee the safe and happy development of 
country through all the troublous years of the futur 
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aid Our Nordic Myth-Makers 








r 
(The Fifth Article of the Series on The Nordic Myth) 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
it! Y friend Bill returned from Europe with a noble war It has been my fortunate fate t ve in some four- 
atrar M record and a game leg. He deserved a holiday and teen countries under a dozen different forms of government. 
vent to his folks in Missouri to recuperate. Six days later And I have spent the greater part my waking hours 
was back. I asked him what the matter was. th last ! ears t! r ething about 
“Hell,” said Bill, anticipating “What Price Glory” by that curious mammal which God H htv merey, 
ous four years. allows to continue on a planet wl ! { » terribly de- 
-sieincaiciinitiiaantaniniiats “What was the filed by its greed and cruelty. But I hav me to the con- 
yuntr , . | trouble? Did they wa clusion that the world today is quite as much at sea regard- 
a | you to tell then ing tne true natu! i Face a t Wa yeneration agro. 
| about the war?” The only conclusion we seem to have re : that 
i “Much worse. They without exception every natior Ising t expression in 
yr insisted upon telling ms the sense of little bits of yreen and purple and yellow and 
n all about it.”’ blue blotches uy 4 may my} d 
h “That Ist and indifferent citize: ( 
been interesting And and good Papuans are yood Chinamen and vood Danes and 
rr how much did they t good Papuans, and that { Chinamer 1) 
I straight?” bad Papu ( é | 
. 4 “Well, they knew Papuans 
é that Europe lies du: In short, it 
T clear that : yene! $5 . vy . 


east of the 
side States. Beyond that, their information was a bit hazy.” that they will continue to be n r until we ’ “ 


garia “Why didn’t you tell them?” a lot more abe 
ts en Tell them? I tried to tell them. Tried hard. But ent. Meanwhile, i! respect! iggested that we make 


norini| he moment I opened my mouth, they called me a liar.” the best of th: 

nd “How could they when you had been there and they sented 

3 flag ad not?” of humanity 

a “Their minister had read about it in a magazine.” It is the accur 
eri Then I took Bill tenderly by the hand and conducted object of pity and detestat 1 wy; 

1a! im (for this was in the Maryland Free State) to a glass of aries. The Pfefferk 

eer. Neither of us is particularly fond of beer, but three worth a little stud Ye Olde 


State] per cent of alcohol on such occasions is better than none. Anglo-Saxon Buncombe S 
indexed me as a Germa! I furkis!} anda 
tmer This unfortunate Nordic business is on a par with Flemish menace. Thev have omitted ret tom ! 


- my friend Bill’s adventures. vious state of servitud: 
ot It happens that personally I am Exhibit A, the one and authority that I was forced to “flee from H nd at the 
rebu riginal 100 per cent Nordic, and that my people had bow!- tender age of sixteen for participation i: plot to abduct 
ing alleys in this part of the world years and years before the Princess Juliana.” —+ 
the Puritan started his regime of spiritual Schrecklichkeit As the poor ld 

Pie n the bleak shores of that stretch of water which my then still fourteen year 


esteemed ancestors naively called the North Sea and which in abeyance the dates Vg Wage spe ‘ 
iter generations call Cape Cod Bay. seem a bit vagu But Ve, Diy i, 
epu [f that were not the case, I would probably be requested as Paul said to Peter, a (sae / GMS, - 
th go back to the ghetto whence I came. For the dissenter “What are a few mira- Ws hi aoe rE 

- ipon the subject of the Nordic theory is the heretic of the cles between friends?” ; penne 1? ‘| 
n th ear 1924 and “haereticos comburi” is still a favorite sport Or, what is the trut . i, & 
I; with many people who ardently believe in free speech, pro- tween patriots? And so 7 ‘ 
- vided the opinions expressed by their adversaries do not we proceed to the next <7 
n al ‘lash with their own prejudices. chapter, to wit, the 
Let me interrupt myself and get one point clear before adicals. 
- | proceed to the next. They, 
I have no fault to find with those learned doctors who grievances. I am not truls 


- 
have presented the world with the strange theory of white look it because I am ad - 
‘superiority. The more clashes of opinion, the merrier. But in my heart of rt r 

1 But I will call them all the names Brother Sumner allows dices, and [ |} t 

0 is to use in public when they proclaim that their “guess” at home when I[ am ‘ 
is an established fact, accepted by all the professors of of people and that I 


int hrop logy, 


and when they use their own pet prejudice societies which want t 
stir up a general racial war. for Moors, Eskimos, New Engia: 
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answer that I have a grievance against both sides, because 


they are both utterly self-conscious of race and make a 
terrible fuss over a matter which ought to be very simple. 
Whatever hopes I may have for the future of the world, 
I am obliged to live in the present, and for the present (so 
we shall be best off if we establish our 
nationalism. 


it seems to me) 
internationalism upon a basis of polite 

The Middle Ages lived according to that principle and 
on the whole managed very nicely. You were a Venetian 
or a Finn or a Cypriot, and you carried your Venetianism 
or your Finnism or your Cypriotery with you wherever you 
went and wore a fez or embroidered slippers or a red silk 
cape. Then, having established the fact that through the 
accident of birth and climate and rainfall and diet and re- 
ligious bringing-up you were different, you forgot about 
it and enjoyed yourself in such company as was yours to 
enjoy for the time being. Because you could be openly 
conscious of your foreignness you need not pretend that you 
were secretly unconscious of it. And it made the business 
of living amicably with one’s neighbors a great deal easier. 

Now all that has been changed and as a result we have 
the great Nordic myth. It is a godsend to many people. 
It gives the progeny of beer-drinking peasants a chance to 
lord it over the progeny of a wine-drinking peasantry in 
the name of certain racial doxologies which bear the same 
relation to Truth as the autobiography of a Russian states- 
man. It flatters the pride of our Babbitteria Rusticana and 
it incites the village idiots of New England or California 
to think themselves infinitely superior to their hard-work- 
ing Japanese and Portuguese neighbors. 


Please understand me. I might disapprove of a s: 
which boldly proclaimed “We hate to see fellows with | 
skins; we are against citizens with Hittite noses; we 
never accept as our equals those rot conceived in origi: 
gin but born among the smiling vineyards of the Med 
ranean lands.” I might disapprove of such an associat 
I might deeply regret that some of our fellow-citizens 
quite as narrow-minded as all that. But this is a 
land. Each one of us is entitled to his own opinion. 


vided, therefore, that these good folks did not come ap; 


trample upon my private preserves, they could hire ever 
hall in Greater New York for the propagation of 
ideas. 

3ut let them be honest and let them explain that 
are grinding their own little axes and that they are 
engaged in furthering a scientific solution to the w 
manifold difficulties. What harm can it do them to gs; 
out openly? The French Government will give them ; 
decoration just the same. The Sulgrave Institute will se 
to it that they are invited by at least two earls, no matte 
what they have printed. The Roosevelt family will sen¢ 
them free copies of Papa’s latest book, regardless 
consequences. 

I repeat, let them have the courage of their convic 
tions and join the K. K. K. That excellent organizatior 
with all its mummery, is entirely open and aboveboar 
“We want all the business we can get,” so it proclaim: 
“and we don’t want to hustle in competition with Nig; 
and Jews and Catholics.” 

That, at least, is plain English. 


The Limited Market 


By JOHN A. HOBSON 


NTELLIGENT industrialists in every country will give 
| the same explanation of their inability to run their 
plant at its full capacity all the time. Experience shows 
us, they will say, that the market does not expand rapidly 
enough to keep pace with our full capacity of output, with- 
out such a collapse of prices as makes it impossible to cover 
costs, to say nothing of making profits. Particular busi- 
nesses, like Henry Ford’s, favored by an abnormal elas- 
ticity of demand, may for a time set this rule at defiance, 
and go ahead with falling prices, falling costs, and in- 
creasing profits. But such an exception only proves the 
rule. If all Henry Ford’s competitors had simultaneously 
adopted the same business tactics, both they and he would 
have been pulled up long ago. The able financiers of in- 
dustry, who by trusts, cartels, pools, and other combina- 
tions, regulate and allot output and markets, know what 
they are doing. They are well aware that, if they let loose 
the full productive powers at their command, the bottom 
would fall out of the market, and they would be landed with 
large stocks of goods unsalable at any price. It is true 
that their restraint of output is also regulated by the desire 
to secure for themselves the highest net profits which the 
economies of combination and the control of prices enable 
them to take. But the other motive is an equally potent 
factor in their business policy. In industries where free 
competition among business survives, a common instinct 
of defense often imposes a precautionary policy of short 
time, or slacking off, so as to avert the sharper check which 





otherwise awaits a too prolonged bout of high produc: 
The fears of productivity thus attested derive from a { 
and general belief in a limited market, the inability 
effective demand for goods to keep quick, easy, and 
pace with each expansion of supply. Economists, cor 
fronted with this belief, so discordant with their simple 
doctrine that every product must either be consumed 
those who make it or else pass by exchange to others wi 
will consume it, often deny the generality of this tendenc: 
to overproduction. It is, they plead, only a mistaken over. 
application of productive power in certain directions, wit! 
a corresponding underapplication in others. But whe! 
challenged during trade depressions to point out whic 
avenues of investment or production are underprovide 
they are dumb. Keen financiers and investors doubtles: 
make mistakes, but not upon the scale required to giv 
validity to this objection. The plain fact is that moder 
capitalism is brought up short against the very real obs' 
of a limited market. 

This obstacle not only molds the policy of busi: 
men and of workers. Its menace more and more dir 
the course of politics. We have already noted how tariff: 
cripple productivity, alike national and international, | 
restricting division of labor. But this result does not fir- 
ure as a conscious motive for tariff mongers. What ¢! 
are primarily concerned with is securing for them: 
the profitable monopoly of their national market. But 
should they want to sell all their goods at home ins‘: 
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ling them abroad on equally advantageous terms, 


af S iid they be afraid of other gor ds cor bs 4} 
ms market from other countries? If th 
con! in the profitable sale of all their output 
arid narket they m light stj]] desire t yer } arge ¢ 
Now-countrymen, by keeping out com; 
nis overcharging they are able to regard as patriot 


ey would hardly be able to get sufficient support fr 
‘r fellow-citizens to enable them to r 
‘re. Protection is made possible by the general 
+ there is not enough market to take up al! the availa 


nlies of goods, and that, therefore, it is well to se 


home — for the home producer. He vot 
made feel that foreign business men and merchants 
to pow goods that are a little cheaper or bet 


n our own, into our markets for our consumers t: 


eereserrern 


@e doing something inimical to our true interes 
gucht to be restrained. Each nation says in effect: “Our 
pr ductive powers are so great that we cannot expect to 
find a full, reliable, and profitable market for them, if they 
are brought into competition with the productive powers 
@ther nations; therefore, let us secure our national mar- 
kets for our nationals, together with such foreign markets 
as can be obtained under the conditions of this game 
practiced by these other nations.” 

There are two distinguishable results of this doctri: 
and policy. The first is protectionism. It is significant 
that one of the first fruits of a war to end war has been 
the creation of a number of new tariff barriers by the 
liberated states of the Austro-Hungarian and Russian + 
pires, and the endeavors of the victorious Allies to pre- 
gerve war animosities in post-war trade relations by re 
gtricting access to ex-enemy goods in their own market 
while demanding easy or free entrance for their goods into 
ex-enemy markets. This near-Christian doctrine that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive”: has many humor- 
Ous, because unconscious, applications in our present eco- 
nomic situation. The-elaborate political maneuvers of the 
Allies for refusing to receive the reparation goods whic! 
they insistently demand, the comical pretense of America 
that she wants payment of her European debts, while at t! 
game time refusing access to the goods by which alone real 
payment can be made, are plain examples of the hold which 
the concept of a “limited market” has got upon the business 
world. 

3ut the gravest menace to world peace and produc- 
tivity does not lie in the maintenance of tariffs by coun- 
tries long inured to protection, or in the hasty foolishness 
of little European states inflated with new independence. 
The establishment in Britain of a strong government, de- 
yoted to the reversal of the free-trade policy which for 
three-quarters of a century has governed the trade rela- 
tions between the British Empire and the rest of the world, 
must, to any one who understands the dominant part trade 
plays in foreign policy, counteract all the efforts of sup- 
porters of a League of Nations, an Internationa! Court, 
or other instruments of pacific internationalism. The tem- 
porary disclaimers of general protection should ¢ 
nobody. The proposals of the British Governmer 
tend the Safeguarding of Industries Act, so as to furnis} 
ta riff aid to any “substantial” trade exposed to “ 
tional competition,” can easily expand i 
of 
ck 


e 


X T)- 
ex ') 


nto the framework 
a general protection of British manufactures. For “ex- 
pt is already interpreted to cover, no 


+ 


ional competition” 


> depressed rates of exchange that were the original 
pretext for the existing act but foreign bounties, lower 
wages wer tax Y rsa Other favoring circum- 
stance affecting any portion of the imports from any one of 
the untries ntributing to the import trade All ex- 
perience goes to s " \ n such lards are to 
J ! r it w be easy 
Tor ra I | ( t to ye r- 
Suaceé nt eau ] S ypert ofti- 
cialis t 4 < I OF ex I ‘ \ r 
certa 2 t i 
markets 
But d: ay ng a ACT < I 17 f i "4 
4 ] t pu Rr al and 
to 7] ZT manul ]Te! na exporters le J 
Oi a irge aiu f r f rn j ver 
pel attacnes to tne ner sé ne new b DOLK 
t it VJ r ° »74+G t WwW Ul! 4 ( ‘ { | y 
ish E pire rom fre erclai reiat W Ou 
‘fe! y , ¢ ? ‘ cerry T f 
sufficing economic system. What a wild preposter 
ideal underlies this scheme, it would need a _ statistica 
analysis of Brit ere wossible, te k 
manifes It is re ¢ 1 implicat of 
economic imperialism that we are here concernes 
The full econo if e of er! r on 
did not appear until t f last centur For not 
until then did the Furor nd the United 
States, equipped w r wchine r ufacture 
and communicati te ter uf their full career 
of competition in the world market. Hitherto Brit hac 
substantially maintained her 7 I ' op of the 
world.” Her widespread empire and mmand of the 
sea had seemed to make secure that commercial supremacy 


and her continual expansion in Africa and Asia had arouses 


little animosity fr ther natior not vet equipped for 
competition in markets wv fford t Ave 
open to all comers. 

The conscious competitive imperia f the eighties, 
directed primarily f ropriated 
Africa into protectorate and phere d 
followed in the nineties by a similar policy pursued t 
Britain, France, rmar Jar A sjat ont 
nent, marked a novel and dangerous p} n the econor 
determination of histor: For, apart from the pride and 
pomp of power, it meant the new realization of a definite 
control of the foreign policy and public for f each great 


state by the organized interests of traders and financiers 
in that state. This contr t may he rightly said, w: 
not a new phenomenor 


’ 


and became a clearer 


more and more fr TY r, rd nN: nr < +. } 
rTestment ¢ d levelonment of ‘ - 4 rs r i 
vestment an aeveiop n ve PA j if 


forth the delicate diplomacy of foreign ; y beca more 
and more absorbed in help f trade 
terms, treat 
ward cou! trie , or 


of legitimate aspirat 


y ports, railroad and: ng n back- 


under the protect r more 
did sound busine ‘ 

in order that 

lucratively invested ler y f nd raw terials 
to exchange for th rrow , surplu of manufactured 


goods which their fa ; WOrF ps re turning 
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out. The pressure of expanding production, the twofold 
competition for markets in which to sell and buy, directed 
more and more by powerful, organized financiers, wield- 
ing the diplomatic and ultimately the armed forces of their 
nation for the improvement of their commercial and finan- 
cial status, and envisaged as national security and progress, 
have molded more and more the destiny of modern nations. 
This policy in its wake carries competing armaments and 
inevitable wars, always visualized as protective or defensive 
necessities by each participant. I am not here concerned 
with the larger human implications of the situation, but 
with the simple fact that all these conflicts of diplomacy, 
foreign policy, armaments, and war flow mainly from the 
iniversal belief in a limited market, the apparent inability 
»f the business classes to sell at any profitable margin all 
the goods which can be made by the machinery and labor 
which they control. In other words, although production 
only exists to supply the needs of consumers, the rate of 
consumption habitually lags behind the rate of possible pro- 
duction, so that much actual and much more potential pro- 
ducing power is wasted. Elsewhere I have argued out 
this paradox at length. Here I will only appeal to the 
common knowledge of the business world for acceptance of 
the proposition that production in the great industries 
normally tends to outrun consumption. It is more difficult 
to sell than to buy. In other words, efficient demand is not 
quick enough, or full enough, to respond to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

This is why the theory of pitting productivity against 
better distribution, as a remedy for poverty and discontent, 
is fallacious. Better distribution is essential to higher 
productivity. That is why wage cuts, as a means of lower- 
ing “costs,” are bad economy. For only by a more equal 
and equitable distribution of the product can we get either 
if two conditions that make higher productivity a feasible 
policy. Workers neither will, nor can, attain and apply to 
production their fullest and best powers, unless they have 
secured to them a larger share in the product than our 
~onomic system at present secures to them in most com- 
munities. 

The second reason why better distribution is indis- 
pensable to greater productivity is that this alone can insure 
the regular rise of stable standards of consumption to cor- 
respond with and keep pace with every increase of output. 
Only when income. or right to the product, is widespread 
and equitably distributed will popular consumption make 
the constant progress needed to maintain full productivity 
of industry. Great inequality of distribution introduces 
two disturbing factors. The first is an attempt at the 
1utomatic saving and investment of a larger proportion of 
the income of the rich than can actually function in making 
provision for future productivity. The second is the ir- 
regular and wasteful application of large elements of in- 
‘ome to the production and purchase of luxurious goods 
and services, always fluctuating in their nature, and 
so stamping their futility and irregularity upon large 
subservient classes of producers. 

Equitable distribution is thus linked inseparably with 
high productivity, for only by liberating consumption 
from its shackles can the limitation of the market be 
removed. 

[This is the second of a series of articles in which Mr. 
Hobson discusses current economic policies. The next ar- 
ticle will deal with “Socialism” in Britain and America.] 



































We 
Dead Caesars Po 
3y HOWARD S. BENEDICT : 7 


si Mi“ SPEAKER, of a surety, Death is no respecter { Pos 
I persons; he visits alike the hovels of the poor, : 





palaces of the rich, and the halls of Congress.” a 
As a result of this lack of consideration on the pa; a 
of the Grim Reaper, here deplored by Representa: Sun 
Charles R. Crisp of Georgia, portions of the Congress): We 
Record have been written in tears and soothing syrvy 
The Congressman who hits straight from the shoulder A] 
weekday sessions with such unvarnished terms as: Mo 
I want to say to my friend from Kentucky, Do not Pos 
back at the table over there and continue to bluff us; we No 
are trying to do something for the farmers and the li Wo 
stock people. .. . Do not sit there as if you had four aces on 
and a six-shooter with your continuous bluff when you h: — 
nothing but a bobtailed flush. (Laughter and applaus s 
is apt, during the Sunday sessions, to resort to his m sel 
flowery rhetoric. The writer has waded through the r Ver 
morial services of the last two Congresses and presents : Ha 
those who assert that our lawmakers lack imagination : Die 
following examples of their soaring fancies; her Lef 
Representative warms up to his task: On 
Mr. Speaker and distinguished colleagues, at thre ~ 
o’clock and five minutes post meridian (Pacific time), Feb ns 
ruary 8, 1923, in the beautiful city of Los Angeles, know ; 
in the days when the Spanish dons held sway over t 
broad domains of California as “La Ciudad de Nuestra : 
Senora de Los Angeles,” meaning, translated, the City of pone! 
Our Lady of the Angels, there passed from the member- one: 
ship of the Parliament of this great republic to the pa A 
ment of eternal life gathered around the throne everlasting in 
one of God’s mightiest noblemen, our beloved friend 
colleague, Hon. Henry Zenas Osborne of California. No 
Another way of describing a Congressional departure: A. 
He merely sailed away in the hush of the pale twilight Ha 
through the purple shadow out on the ebbing tide into the Ne 
unknown sea, on toward the far-off mystic isles, where in Th 
safe anchorage lie the craft of those who have gone bef . 
T 


After the demise—to use a figure of Congressio 
speech—of one Representative, his most intimate frien Hi 
tells that as near as the deceased parliamentarian ever cam 
to swearing (and he hastens to add that he has seen hit 
as mad as he ever became) was to say, “By gracious: 

That, he asserts, was his watchword... 

A characteristic of many of the Congressional] lat 
lamented, I found, was their hatred of sham, insincerit! 
and demagogy. As proof for the skeptical, I offer thi that 
example of the courageous manner in which one statesmafm late 


denounced those vices: Miss 
hy’ 
He hated sham and he hated demagogy. I have seen pari 
him on this floor when some remarks were made that of tl 
4 . ° £,) 
seemed to him to have a touch of demagogy or insincerity follo 


when he would immediately rise and walk erectly from th: 
Chamber. In the cloakroom he would denounce the sham 
and insincerity in unmeasured terms. 
In the table given below, which was compiled from t! 
eulogies of twenty-one deceased legislators, you find th 
meager figures on Congressional virtue: 


Possessed invincible courage............cccccccccess 14 

Their lives were gentle............. al ae Sater, 13 

i hg tk 0066 ee bene ss 299s6see0K8 1! will 
wil 





Indefatigably served their constituents.............. 
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-_— —— 
Were blessed with genial pe rsonalities........ 1{ However, few of the « ulogists rely upon homespun 
Possessed the courage of their convictions... etry—they go straight to the source of the world’s great 
Devoted and steadfast friends. . ce eee eens 7 literature. This source, | am given to suspect, is either 
Tics Epll gene cageadaeaeeaeae . ime entitled “What Great Men Have Said About Great 
Honest and WISE. oo eee cree eee eees aebayeee 8 fen,” Bartlett and other collections of poetical selections, 
Possessed ready wit and quick repartee... i lee a +. ae : s 
toval., generous, sincere, brilliant, sympathetic 7 ES on oe ve Record. Research 
D .spised the arts of the demagogue.............. 7 reveals Shakespeare as the chief fountain-head 
Magnetic, courteous, scholarly, splendid statesmen.... 6 Shakespear " 
Champions for the oppressed...... sideman ed 6 H f ‘ 6 
Saperiek GH AMY Mi GOMALE..o.o.o ois ccccceceseseccesess 6 T ‘ 

Were shining examples to the youth of the United He was a! hall not lock upon his 
NN ah rah ta nga Cac haccdn concede ieyiaeei whe 6 ke aga 4 
A bom OO GE TOMGEO ss 6c one sve wtciwdicness ; 6 — ; ; 
Modest, indomitable, kindly, unostentatious. 5 oe I ep eee 
Possessed matchless oratorical ability....... 5 ‘ are — P 
No scandal ever soiled their fair names. + ott 
ee re rer ee i — ns : 
The good they did lives after them........... 4 There is t a 
eB ere 4 Tenn 
Levers and champions of the common people... 4 Crossing Dar 4 
We shall not look upon their like again.......... 4 Str ' gth of ter 3 
Toiled upwards in the night while others slept... 4 Dovant 
Veritable storehouses of information................ 3 So ; : 
Had strength of ten, because their hearts were pure.. 3 
I ae a sito de alana Oa as 3 Leigh Hunt (At , 
Left footprints on the sands of time.............. 3 Ella Wheeler W 
One of Nature’s noblemen or God’s masterpieces... . 3 Edgar G 
Masters of deadly invective in debate........ 3 Kir ling (If) 
Big-hearted, open-minded, cultivated................ 3 Sam I . 
Erected monuments in hearts of constituents to be handed Unable to tr 
to succeeding generations, intact................ 3 Of all, the perfect tribute encountered was the product 
Strange as it may seem, there were only single ex- of. a statesman who appeared anxious to portray his de- 
ponents of the following simple virtues among the twenty- parted colleague both as he-man and the noblest Romar 
one: of them all. He finally solved his problen 
A horny-handed son of toil, a man among men; .. in the wid f the S e N r 
In his passing one of the props of the republic fell and might stand up to al! the 4 ~ This was a man!’ 


much of God’s sunshine passed from the earth; 

No lie ever soiled his lips; 

A poet of wonderful ability; 

Had a heart that was wax to receive and marble to retain; 

Never radical on any subject; 

The peer in intellect of any man who ever graced the walls 
of the United States Senate; 

The South’s greatest writer, if not the greatest writer in 
America; 

His varied and brilliant accomplishments, copious diction, 
marvelous memory, magnificent rhetoric, gracious pres- 
ence, dazzling humor, glorious voice, and Irish brogue 
made him the complete embodiment of an orator such 
as has not been seen since the days of Webster, Clay, 
or Calhoun. 


In deference to undiscovered genius it should be stated 
that the “poet of wonderful ability” referred to above is the 
late Hon. Benjamin G. Humphries, Representative from 
Mississippi. In order to justify this statement, Mr. Hum- 
phries’s eulogist included in his oration a favorite poem 
of the legislator-poet, My Black Verbena. The last verse 


follows: 
Now, I ain’t atter trouble wid no gamberlin man; 
I’m no sturb maker; I’m a family man. 
When de guns begin to shootin’, 
I’m de man dat ran, 
But when it comes to women, 
When it comes to women, 
Oh, when it comes to women, 
I’m a dang’ous man! 


“And,” says his biographer, “he wrote other poems that 


will enrich our Southern literature.” 


Starving Nova Scotia's Miners 


‘¢wF Armenia, or Japan after the earthquake shock 
India in famine were any worse, thank God I was no 
there.” This statement by a prominent Nova Scotii 
clergyman sums up the situation that exists today on the 
island of Cape Breton and the adjacent Nova Scotia mair 
land, in the coal-mining communitie Since Mar f 


12.000 coal miners have been out on strike and al 


Red Cross, clergymen, philanthrop. rganizatior rY 
poverished municipal councils, and newspapers of a! 
of opinion are adding their appeals for aid to that of tne 
labor unions involved. 

Obviously a strike of two week ira ij 
accounts for a situation so full of humar iffering Ty 
fact, the strike is merely a dramatic gesture bv whicr 
Nova Scotia coal miners have final! h tr 
at large to recognize a condition against wr they have 
been struggling for a long time. I recen* ' severa 
months among these miners, and aitnoug [ SEE! 
labor conditions in sections of the int wher xploita 
tion has been most severe, I have never er intered work- 
ers enduring more misery and degradatior I found 
system of serfdom that has long 41 & ceased * exist r 
most of the civilized world 

The Nova Scotia coal-field is one of the richest in the 
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world; its development only dates back little over a quarter 
of a century. The Foord seam in Pictou County is con- 
sidered the second most valuable bituminous deposit in the 
world, a seam of high-grade coal ranging from forty to 
sixty feet in thickness. 

One corporation, the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
controls the coal industry of Nova Scotia as well as the 
steel industry and the enormous deposits of iron ore in 
Newfoundland. The initials of this corporation have been 
coined into the word “Besco,” which in Nova Scotia has 
come to signify a giant industrial octopus that has the 
Province caught in its tentacles and is slowly and steadily 
draining the wealth and the lifeblood of its people. 

Besce was formed a few years ago by merging the 
Dominion Coal Company, the Dominion Iron and Stee! 
Company, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, the 
Acadia Coal Company, and the Cumberland Coal and 
Railway Company. The Provincial politicians gave the 
new corporation coal-land leases by which it controls prac- 
tically all the coal in Nova Scotia, only a few independent 
mines being allowed to operate. Besco also owns steel 
plants, car works, iron mines, limestone quarries, dolomite 
deposits, branch railway lines, steamship lines, and some 
say incidentally the Provincial Government. The _ head- 
quarters of Besco are in Montreal and the capitalists con- 
trolling it, largely British and American, are presided over 
by Roy Wolvin, the Gary of Canada. 


More than three-fourths of the miners involved are 
organized in the United Mine Workers of America, the 
remainder in Pictou County belonging to the One Big 


Union of Canada. The division of the workers into two 
organizations is not affecting the solidarity of the strike; 
the present leadership is intrusted to the officials of 
District 26 of the U. M. W., presided over by J. W. McLeod 
The 100 per cent 


maintenance 


f Glace Bay. strike at present is 
ffective, all the 


iggers having been withdrawn from every mine operated 


4 ] 
as the coal- 


men as well 
d 
DV Besco. 

When the strike began McLeod declared it the 
sanction of the but in a subsequent 
telegram to Armstrong, Premier of Nova Scotia, John L. 
Lewis declared that the withdrawal of the maintenance 
men was contrary to the laws and policy of the U. M. W. 
The rank and file of the miners in Nova Scotia recognize 
that they have no chance of winning a coal strike unless 


had 


International Union, 


the maintenance men remain out. 

There other strikes in Nova but 
never one in which public sentiment has been so generally 
the the workers. The newspaper with 
widest circulation in the Maritime Provinces declared at 
the beginning of the strike, “This is more than a dispute 
between a corporation and its employees; it affects every 
home and the Province.” The strikers claim 
their move is really one of resistance to a lockout, as Besco 


have been Scotia, 


on side of the 


business in 


for many months has been preparing to enforce a wage- 
cut and previous to the strike had locked out the men 
from ten of its most important collieries. A condition of 
semi-starvation that had existed for nearly two years 
previous then became acute. The 10 wage-cut 
demanded by the corporation would have had one effect 
permanent; coal miners’ wages 


per cent 
of making that condition 
in Nova Scotia are the lowest to be found anywhere on 
the continent. The following figures published by the 


Canadian Department of Labor show the comparative 


——, 


the Alberta field in the West and Nova S 
Alberta Nova § 


wages in 


Contract miners 


ON ge a) aia cea acai $8.33 7.25 
RUMI TAIMOTS 2k osc a decacwse 7.02 4.60 
Laborers underground ........ 6.03 3.65 


Not only are miners paid less per day in Nova § 
than in Alberta, but their employment is much less s% 
One hundred and fifty days’ work a year is given as 




















average for the past three 
years. In recent months even 
m 172 CAREY WEIR -6 
this low average has not been ror 
Balance Due $.___ . 
maintained. At best the Nova 8. 
: : 5 4 Period Ended 
Scotia miners have received #2 peor) 171924 | 
from $550 to approximately | | | OC aum@ dle lr 
$1,100 a year. I) a 4 
ar) 
3ut even to understand | #2 roxs @ 
sa ds P “a a : Siz] @ | 
conditions in Nova Scotia coal- Eis @ 
. e ° “ “| feasurements & deration | 
fields it is necessary to know >| LESS HELE 
the whole system by which <|_| wer eanwiacs | 
Besco operates. The pay z | [Suppies 
, Fe i went 
envelope reproduced herewith "a Iccal 
a}.|Fares | 
shows clearly the serfdom 9 | 2| Trucking 
a © | O|insuranc i 
that has been established. The @l'-|chech-ecighuns 
a 5 | 2l Doctor 
miner does not get the wages Sialu. ow : ¥ 
: 6 met 
he earns for producing coal; © | 0 | Benefit Society —} 
}Church is H 
he merely gets the balance [Hospital _ 
- - ‘ Cash Advanced 
that is left after all manner of Total Deductions 
“deductions” have been sub- 








tracted in the company office. 
The check-off system, le- 
galized by the Provincial law- 
makers, provides that landlords (when the miner 
a company house, which is the rule), insurance compani 
(in which the company is also interested), benefit societ 
churches, hospitals, doctors, preachers, etc., are all 
care of first, receiving their weekly checks at the com) 
office. Whatever is left the miner may use to buy foo 
clothing for himself and his family. Company 
most places bring back to the company some of that balar 
as profits. The labor officials of the United Mine Work 
of America are also taken care of through the check-off 
Departing from reports of averages and comi! 
concrete cases it may be easier to understand the probler 


Reduced facsimile of min: 
pay-envelope 


ae 
ilves 


store 


the Nova Scotia coal miner faces. I have all the pa 
envelopes of one coal miner from February 22, 1924, 
October 24, 1924. During these eight months the n 


earned $344.75. The company deducted $95.28 to sup; 
the various institutions listed above and gave the min“ 
$249.47. With that sum he had to buy food and clot}! 
for himself and family. His is a better than average cas 
He is a young and unusually efficient “contract miner 
He has only a mother, wife, and one child to sup} 
Many miners have six, nine, sometimes a dozen childr 
He sometimes manages to provide other food than 
potatoes and herring which constitute the main diet in ‘ 
Nova Scotia coal towns. He is still able to think clear 
enough to know that the whole system imposed upon ' 
miners by Besco must somehow be changed. 

The company holds powerful weapons: The men 
been half-employed and half-hungry for years; the U. M 
has withheld approval of the strike and relief for 
strikers. But the alternative to victory now is mi 
through an indefinite future, and the men and their fam 
ilies will hold out as long as their strength endures. 
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national Justice or by gusts of popular passion in golf clu 





The Nation 








The Storms 


(The Nation’s W ly J 


By WILLIAM HARD 


Y\WO subjects ioom ahead as th great subjects i Tavora 
political discussion during this summer and of pol irt 


ng to a business people who, rich or poor, would be a con 


ppre 


Ta! 


é 


iexl decision during next winter. They are the Perma: r Se 
Court of International Justice and the reduction of 1 id ay 
gurtaxes. and have 

It is believed by the Republican leaders of the H Thre 
of Representatives that the highest surtaxes can be redu manent Court 
to 25 per cent in the next House. This will be the consum Che fir 
mation of the complete Mellon plan. All throug 

Mr. Mellon, of the exquisitely delicate chiseled featur: the Re cz. 4 
of the tired and sad eyes, of the gentle and wistful smil and also Mr 
of the subdued and diffident manner, of the little thin half in favor of 
length thread of a cigar, which he pulls out of his ow Robi ( 
pocket while other guests are consuming their host’s Corona outlawr f 
Coronas, has certainly proved himself to be a considerab) manent Court 
economic evangelist. WwW! 

With the help of his taxation altar-boy, Calv would “ 
Coolidge, he has preached sermons which have persuaded Interr r 
multitude of Americans of small means to believe that willing to s 
they will be in the end better off if they reduce the tax That M 
now imposed upon Americans of large means. advocates of 

I must confess that when he and Mr. Coolidge started into a state 
off on it I was conventionally totally skeptical of their being tions of the t 
wecessful. It seemed to me, in my worldly wisdom as a regarding the 
political reporter, that nobody could persuade anybody that fuse to refer 

would be better off if somebody else’s taxes were delightedly 

luced. These simple souls, Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon, That 

knew better. They knew, perhaps, that they were appea The second 


isidera 
attracted by a business argument. They went, saying: say, especia] 
Is it your idea to put the money of the rich into t hat adh 
«kets of federal employees or is it your idea to put the They get 
ney of the rich into the industries which give you aint tas Tos 
loyment and opportunity? Is it your idea to mak themselve 
rich mi re miserable or to make yourselves mor ba te Baan 
perous’? That 
There can be not the slightest doubt that the Preside: aE ae 
nd Mr. Mellon have made, are making, and will mak = ay ID 
progress with this argument. A few years ago it ie 
uld not possibly have won in the House of Representa- ae Re © 
ves. It is likely to win in the next House. — a 
Whether it will succeed in the Senate as well as in the ty ee 
use is, however, at this moment, debatable. The Senat: - had isi 
sa conservative body. The present surtaxes are the law a 
e land. To change them downward might be con- shteall ely w 
ve from the standpoint of economics, but it wou! Justice. Ye 


radical from the standpoint of politics. The Senat: to it jus 


necessarily moved by gusts of popular passion i! war 


men’s clubs in favor of the Permanent Court of Inter 


If - oT 


nd in hunt clubs in favor of Mellon taxation refon 
reducing of the surtaxes, it is calculated today in 


4 


Washington, may slide through the House and come to qui 
umps in the Senate. whic 


fF +h, 


The Senate also, of course, will be the scene of 
imps for the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
In all probability there is today in the Senate a two- an 


irds majority—that is, a sufficient majority—inclined question, 
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by law. Let us erect a court with that jurisdiction, with 
that authority, with that ideal. 
The peace advocates who favor the Permanent Court 
of International Justice will find themselves plagued in the 
next Senate by Senator Borah’s interest in peace, peace. 


In the Driftway 


N the eourse of his travels the Drifter often has received 
hints, if not direct requests, for things which his friends 
would like to have brought home from foreign lands. “If 
you should be in Brittany,” a lady will say meaningly, and 
he hastens to assure her that he will not, well aware that 
a remark about Quimper plates is impending. If it is not 
plates from Brittany or glass from Bohemia, or something 
equally breakable and perhaps more spillable from Bor- 
deaux, it is likely to be books to ballast an already bursting 
suitcase. The oddest thing the Drifter has been asked to 
turn up was a long copper key, supposedly of a bride’s 
dower chest, such as sometimes can be found among the 
junk of the bookdealers along the Seine in Paris. 
* * % * * 
HESE are the sorts of things for which we look to 
Europe—and the other day the Drifter got a glimpse 
of the sorts of things for which Europe looks to us. It 
came in no more romantic a form than a report of the 
United States Department of Commerce, labeled Confiden- 
tial and headed What the World Wants. This information 
(“it is a dollars and cents service,” says the introduction) 
will be released simultaneously in all parts of the country, 
and our exporters, it is to be supposed, will rush in to fill 
the special vacuum of each particular country. Cuba, 
promisingly enough, finds itself in need of furniture and 
equipment for hotels and cafes. Mexico wants bottling and 
canning machinery. The Dominican Republic asks for 
hard candies. Austria wants shoe polish—best quality— 
and shoe-polish sets. All this is not so hard to understand. 
England maintains her reputation for practicality with a 
request for cod-liver oil and saw blades; Italy asphalt; and 
Honduras, paper boxes. But does it not seem like carrying 
coals to Newcastle to send prunes to France (unless, subse- 
quently, they come back labeled “Bordeaux”) and salt her- 
ring to Germany? And what racial or other peculiarity 
can be behind the request of the Netherlands for gloves, 
thumb and three finger, together with “bones, industrial,” 
and ox and cow horns? 


* * * . a 


M OST disturbing, however, are the signs that even the 
farthest corners of the earth are reaching out for 
peculiarly American souvenirs. Australia wants telegraph 
tape; Africa specifies bathroom fittings, bath-tubs, lavatory 
bowls, piping, water fittings, steam fittings, and sinks; New 
Zealand wants dress findings and ornaments; Argentina, 
wall paper; Egypt, linoleum. All these the Drifter could 
bear; bath-tubs, he admits, may have their uses in Africa 
as well as anywhere else. But sometimes, oppressed by the 
sanitation and propaganda of the civilized worlds, he lets 
his mind roam over the few remaining havens which 
seemed reasonably secure from outside invasion, and now 
one of those remaining few must be stricken from his 
reveries. For Java, that imagined land of beautiful girls 
and fragrant coffee, puts in a chilling and impersonal plea 
for “radio, parts and sets.” THE DRIFTER 


—, 


Correspondence 
Who Is Superior Now? 


To THE EpItTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Bercovici, in the last issue of The Nation, 
telling us that it never occurred to Jews, Gipsies, Ethiopia; 
Latins, and other races to band themselves together and > 
claim their superiority, adds: “Religion and science rest 
foundations laid down by _ non-Nordics. . . . What 
[Nordics] call good government has its immediate origi 
Rome. . . . The Nordics have done to music what they h; 
done to religion; they have professionalized it—as they hz 
professionalized love and laughter, by marriage and e 


edies. . . . Civilization, intelligence, is a capacity for } 
piness. ...In capacity for happiness we non-Nordics h, 
it all over the Nordics. ... Where are the treasures of 2 


and the sources of joy to be found—in the Scandinay; 
countries or in the Latin ones?” 

It seems, therefore, that the non-Nordics are T# 
PEOPLE. 

New York, March 15 CHARLES A. BEAr 


In Defense of Russia 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: My congratulations on Louis Fischer’s recent arti 
on political prisoners in Russia. It was fair and accurate, ; 
rare thing in a liberal magazine these days. 

What’s happened to the liberals? I have been away f 
three years from New York, and I can’t get used to the chang 
I’ve found in most of my favorite liberals. They used : 
soothe my inflamed revolutionary temperament like an iced 
on a blistering summer day. Now they’re hotter than ever! 
was in my extreme youth. They howl like rabid, raving reds— 
they want freedom in Russia; not America, over which I use 
to mourn, but Russia. What’s the idea? 

Can it be true, then, that they are also being dictated : 
by Berlin? While I was in Europe I heard and saw much 
the plot to discredit Russia. Wherever economic events wer 
leading a capitalist government to recognition of Russia, 
Mensheviks threw in their best speakers and pamphleteers. 
France, just before recognition, a campaign similar to ¢ 
present campaign here was launched against Russia. The ; 
failed; and it will fail here, also. American recognition w 
come, despite the Mensheviks. But I am sorry to see so man: 
good liberals being used in this manner. Let them think it a 
over for a moment: why was there not this outburst for Ru: 
sian free speech a year ago; or two years ago? Why « 
Abramovich here? There was always a liberal and anarchis' 
outcry against the attitude on free speech shown by the Soviet: 
but what has made it seem so important and huge to America’ 
liberals just at this moment? Who has started all this fuss’ 

My guess is Berlin; the murderers of Karl Liebknec’ 
and Rosa Luxemburg, and the jailers of 7,000 Communists ha 
instigated this cry for Russian freedom. 

I refuse to help them in their international maneuver 
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ing 
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At the same time I am for the freedom of the political pr: 
oners in Russia, not for liberal reasons (liberals like Rams} 
MacDonald bomb native villages in Mesopotamia) but becau* 
I think the Mensheviks are no longer dangerous in Russie 
My judgment is that the Russian Soviet leaders feel the sam 
way, but want to be assured of a little more stability befort 
they let the politicals go. If the British loan had gone throug’ 
there might have been an amnesty last Christmas, my anarchi* 
friends told me. I am certain that there will not be a politics 
prisoner in a Russian jail within the next two years. I 
I felt as certain about “Socialist” Germany, liberal France. 


republican America. 
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1 coy Russia is not Utopia; it is a 
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such efforts 
I believe her. 


She said 


nemies of Russia. 


would « 


nor 
pO 


I have just returned from three months it 
They ha 


nly 


r 


spent 


+ 
} r 
rie’ipp ‘ 


country, 


J had many good anarchist friends there. ave a lar 
| fookshop on one of the main streets; a large clubhouse wh 
hiic debates are held regularly on anarchism; and the} 
4 r own publishing house, and circulate books and pamph 
They are infinitely stronger and more expressive thar 
nN, af merica. I did not see them slinking in cellars, or w perir 
10} behind locked doors. Sometimes some of them were arrest 
ne { met a fine young anarchist girl who had just returned f 
rest g two-year exile in Siberia. She was not half as indig 
t gver the matter as is Charles W. Erwin of New York 
igin ghe asked me not to fight in New York for free speech in M 


Y)1) 


© ~+ 7TCF 
a stru 


r he eountry. I saw many things there I did not like—and t} 
4 Russian Communist likes. But I would do anything to 
of af Russia. There I felt for the first time in my life as if povert 


nai icht be swept out of this beautiful, promising 
and women 
h 


iad ig nt ft 


weeping. 


New York, March 20 


*“Pluck’’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR: 


mig 


Then I recover and want 


t 


millions of brave young men 

ing that the future generations 

pressed. When I see well-intentioned 
EARI enem 


wi 


not be p 


liberals 


rid. I 


suffering and fig 


y 
) 
} yn’ 
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ies of this great movement in human history I feel 


to laugh at them. 
MICHAEL GOL! 


or ‘‘Guts ’ 


In your Midwinter Book Number your correspondent 


dia Lewis Mumford asserts, with the air of a man imparting exa 


information: 
during 


Wy and authentic 


which came 


spiritual stamina. 


use the 


into 


Crimean 


“Nevertheless, 


pluck 
War 


is a wol 


‘- As a matter of fact, pluck, within the meaning defined 





ice the outbreak of the Crimean 


* “Vanity Fair.” In “Oliver 


“_ rawley concedes it to his thrashed antagonist. 
Vew York, February 6 JAMES FUCHS 
[fo THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Siz: In Mr. Mumford’s defense of the metaphorical us 
: f “guts” the main points are that the now respectable word 
‘pluck” had about the same origin, and that “by now most of 
* he force has gone out of pluck, and a writer who wishes to 
™ signify a certain state of internal heroism is driven to the 
' expressive coarseness of ‘guts’.” le fails to say whether the 
literal sense of “pluck” was ever as clearly felt by t 
respectable public as that of “guts.’ 
But what is this about “pluck” having lost its force? Ar 
es we to understand that O. W. Holmes’s lines 
Be firm! One constant element in luck 
Is genuine solid old Teutonic pluck; 
= See yon tall shaft; it felt the earthquake’'s thr 
Clung to its b ind greets the sunrise still 
ire today felt to be weak on the ground that he chose a weak 
word to rhyme with “luck”? I for my part would sooner havi 
issailed the lines on almost any other ground. 
I do not understand, however, that Mr. Mumford repre- 
( nts “guts” as a synonym of “pluck.” “Pluck” is today not 


psychical quality. This, as I 


ess of meaning. He desires a 


Fagin as “not having the pluck of a 


As 


Twist 


” 


cur. 


rd means by its having lost its force. 
word 


which 


wii was an English term of common currency half a century | 
War. 
Gilray cartoon (1807), in “Oliver Twist,” and 
Syke 


such it is 
Bill 
In the la 


what 
He objects 
will 


used 


s refers t 
tter, ( ions 


as metaphorical at all, but as the precise name of a definite 
understand, is 


Mr. Mu 
to definite- 


express the 


r iea that he feels a strong emotional reaction toward the thing 








uestion without so clearly defining that thing as to 
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Books, Music, and Plays 





Played on a Clavier 
By MARGARET TOD RITTER 


Oh, never, never may the words be said 

But flit like ghosts about the quiet room. 
Words that the humblest lad may hire a bed 
To whisper on, while that sweet child to whom 
The threadbare syllables are stammered out 
Becomes a queen by virtue of their magic. 
The things that we may never talk about 
But parry, inarticulate and tragic, 

Are common speech to lovers. Day by day 

We brood upon the little goatherd’s crime 
Laughing intrepidly at those who say 

The spring is beautiful: and all the time 

My hand smoothing the moonlight from your head 


Oh, never, never may the words be said! 


‘° . 
First Glance 
” ILTON: MAN AND THINKER,” by 
1 (Dial Press: 
for anyone who wishes to know how the classics may be 
kept alive. Amplified and englished by the author himself 
from a somewhat slighter work, “La Pensée de Milton,” 
which appeared in Paris in 1920, it stands as one of the 
chief contributions thus far to the scholarship which over 
nearly a decade in Europe and America has been making 
a new person out of Milton. It will hardly be possible hence- 
forth to dismiss the author of “Paradise Lost” as one who 
preserved an absurd legend in immortal verse or as one 
who, to the extent that he thought at all, thought barrenly 
in antiquated terms. M. Saurat not only shows that Milton 
was thinking all the time with a mind possessed of “as 
wide a culture as a man ever had,” and integrates his life 
with his works so that they tell a single profound tale; 
he cuts away what used to seem archaic, and makes it plain 
how Milton speaks for any generation whatsoever. 
M piri iography by laying 
emphasis upon the trait in Milton which determined all of 
his thoughts and acts—his egoism. Known for a genius 
while still a boy, and groomed by superior parents to do 
great things in the world, Milton sustained his fierce pride 
by asserting to himself not only that his impulses were 
all good but that there was sufficient character in him to 
control those impulses if ever they seemed to be getting 
the upper hand. And what he believed of himself he be- 
lieved of human nature; “he never clearly perceived that 
made of Miltons.” Disillusion came 
Cambridge, and he 
Horton, 
When 


discovered by slow degrees 


Denis Saurat 


$4), is a book of the first importance 


. = a . _- « 
‘ 1) hacing i TE Ua ay 
i N | O)4, is his pil acal 


the world was not 
late. For he 
six more years in his father’s garden at 


stayed seven years at 
spent 
books and writing his early poems. 
world he 
being the heroic battlefield he had de- 


reading many 
he did issue into the 
that it was far from 

It grew harder and harder to find evidence 
and reason fought to a fair and satisfactory 


cided it was. 
hat passion 
conclusion among men. Passion in itself was good, for na- 
ture and matter were good; Milton was always to be the 
defender of both against those mean souls who distrusted 
them. But reason was better; at least Milton expected to 


find reason reigning over a people initially endowed with 





——, 


The first shock came with his own marriz, 
—a fiasco of unreason and of thwarted desire. Then ca 
a series of political shocks. Whereas Milton had sup; 
that he would witness the triumph in the world of affairs 
liberty over lust, he found himself plunging from part 
party in a vain search for the elect minority of his dreg- 
Abandoning in turn the Presbyterians, the Independen 
and finally the people themselves, he stood tragically 

at the Restoration, a party of one with “only his fait 
God. But in that he will center all hopes lost on earth, a 
take a glorious compensation for al! his disillusions.”’ 
will write “Paradise Lost.” 

M. Saurat’s statement of the problem which Mi): 
wrote “Paradise Lost” to solve is the clearest I have ey» 


great desires, 








Milton’s own claim, that he would “justify the wa 
of God to men,” is translated or interpreted thus: “It is» 
attempt to give a precise answer to a metaphysical quest 
which arises both from personal anguish and from un! 
sal suffering. It is a voice singing of mankind at a 
to understand its repeated failures in its struggles agains 
Fate. ...God’s plans are well constructed; men’s 
get carried out and destiny brings catastrophe to corrur 
men and nations through the weight of their own deed: 
Man is responsible, not only for his deeds but for his 
tiny, for his destiny is but a translation into events of 
psychological drama enacted in man’s free soul.” Stripp: 
of its theology and its mythology, “Paradise Lost” bec 
here a purely philosophical narrative, with the univer 

its scene and with Milton as its hero. With nothing 
could so proud and profound a poet satisfy his mind w! 
the crisis came. MARK VAN DOREN 


seen. 


Biography Psychic and Pragmatic 


Robespierre. Sy Hans von Hentig. Stuttgart. 
Napoleon—An Outline. 
Company. $65. 

N method, style, and purpose no two books could be 
widely separated than these studies are. The first 
subtle, highly condensed analysis of the mind of the Fre: 
tribune cf the Terror, designed to show the connection betweer 
his physico-psychic endowment and his political career. The 
second is a clear 
paigns of the greatest of modern generals, with only the mos 


i+ 


incidental reference to the psychology of the man or the politics 


of the period. The first is written by a noted neurologist 
psychiatrist; the second by a former professor of military 
tory in the British Staff College. 

Considering the present interest in psychoanalysis it 
strange that a new type of biography is beginning to appear 
in which a solution for sharply conflicting estimates is found 
in a far more thorough examination of psychic qualities 
inheritances than even the most “intimate” biographies 
hitherto contained. See, for instance, William Allen W! 
recent study of Woodrow Wilson. No character in m 
history could offer the psychoanalyst a more promising field 
research than Maximilian Robespierre. And Herr von Her 
Not one of the physical or ps} 
traits of the man escapes his probe. He reveals his patie 
eunochoid, schizoid, and epileptoid. He explains “the 
voice, the asexual physiognomy, the timid ostentation, the | 
cruelty, the impotent egotism” of Robespierre as the inevit 


uses the scalpel mercilessly. 


concomitants of his psychic endowment. The revoluti 
nished an exceptional opportunity for the charlatan to c 
his negative traits of irritability, suspicion, pedantry, and © 





By Colin R. Ballard. D. Appleton and 


and simple exposition of the military cam- 
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irism into the semblance of the positive virtue of lyn j 
—, riotism. He battened upon the miseries and fears of $ 
intry. He sapped and undermined every movement of 
rr lap alor, and recuperati His appeal was a s tot - 
eq masses who lived on rumors, fantasies, and fetishes - 
n was the leader of the sansculottes, but Robespierre w 
, ader of the sans-cerve lles. 
It needed only the beginning of a return to order and . 
nee in the state to reveal the utter emptiness of R - 


erre’s mind and program. The battle-flags captured at 


Fleurus and the reports of promising harvest in the spring of 
1794 were for him announcements of doom. In halting des 
n he still strove to hold the people with $s mag Va f 


he begged Barreére 


rror: not to report the vict 
enthusiastically, he posed as the patron of the Supreme Being, 


shrieked about Pitt’s gold, he lashed the flagging su 
[i] of the people into a tempest which threatened for a mom 
sweep his last political enemy under the knife of the gui 
But it was only the raving of a pinioned madman. Confronted 


at last, for the first time in his career, with the n 
save himself by force and courage, he collapsed like a | i 
balloon. 
There is not a redeeming trait in the Robespierre 
n Hentig. Even the apparent virtues of the man, on whi 
Hamel and Morse Stephens have laid stress, were only the pale 


reflections of his faults: his abstemiousness, impotence, 
Tup physical and mental; his consistency, intellectual poverty 


(“Robespierre never disputed himself because he never said 
anything new”); his democracy, jealousy; his modesty, an in- 


feriority complex, and so on. The apologists for Robespierre 


ave made the foolish mistake of taking him at his own valua- 
tion—like the dupes he ruled in the Jacobin Club and the simple 
mes of Paris. But the Robespierre of “The Orphans of the 
Storm” is the genuine one. 





2 | Von Hentig’s book, replete with technical terms and forti- 
fied with forty-five pages of learned Bemerkungen in small pica, 

not for popular consumption. It presumes a_ thorough 
familiarity with the history of the French Revolution. But 
General Ballard writes a book on Napoleon which a high- 

‘hool boy can understand. “The story of Napoleon,” he says, 

nakes fascinating reading, but it must be admitted that it is a 
formidable task, and many students hesitate to take the plunge. 

His life was a succession of big events; there were campaigns 

and battles; there were changes of constitution, administrative 
reforms, plots and counterplots; there were marriages, family 
1arrels, and chronicles of scandal. Hundreds of actors cross 

the stage and there are lightning changes of scenery. My 

: nvinced opinion is that a beginning should be made with a 
simple outline, something that the eye can take in and the mind 

Y grasp.” Therefore General Ballard, leaving on one side the 
etails of the constitutions, reforms, plots, counterplots, quar- 

7 rels, and scandals, devotes his pages to a sketch “in broad 


traced in their most 


It is a military histo 


utlines” of Napoleon’s rise and fall 


bvious key, namely, the field of battle. 


written by a military man who sticks closely to his last. Each 
f the dozen main campaigns of Napoleon is a anied by 


ne or more sketch maps, especially prepared for the volume, 


nil successfully the 


1 illustrating most tactics of the 
of the Napoleonic wars will find these 


Even the expert student 
ever sketches a welcome aide-mémoire. 


1 


Of course, some political and diplomatic history is neces- 


as connective tissue between the military campaign ut 
material General Ballard reduc to a minimum. His 
lgments in this field are generally sound; but in some in- 
nces, owing probably to the very conciseness of treatment, 
rtant matters are slighted and impelling motive ar 
uumized. For example, the Continental System, which so 
lamentally affected the military policy of Napoleon after 
6, is given only incidental mention in less than two pages 
n, in the discussion of the Egyptian Expedition, which the 
ndemns as a piece of folly, there is no hint that 


Nay n may ha been playing a political game 
ner g embarrassment of the Directory 
wa for his own ad nee power. On the 
brief ron The Cris n wh General Bal 
Napoleon’s frustration by the Brit navy tl 
ter r Y 3 made no nee? 
the unds of Frar but of the wour f 
4 aster = 4 I f Storic i! T \ 
| ~ ‘ or i a r ? ¢ 
3 Ss ft pre test i t ¢€ er ‘ Lat r 
not he te t emn } mistake 
) f Eng 
sty - the reje y the tey Voy 
( at n Was Na er I 
line by self e] r r ( 
grandiose hopes that were based on ignor 
exhausted resources and of his ens 
Ir + + Y * e + 
+ > - f r + P iir } 
‘ ] ; r Ke °,r ry y 
Indian fakir to have it r 
he kent , ar f , , } 
rose bel 3 r © ‘ « « f 
the Danut fr Elbe t the Niemer 
appeare r jner ratey 
when he wa at 4 there w f 
detachments (in Spair Russ r fir 
came to grief. It was ] e tr ‘ r 
out | orders alone. He allows 
no self-relian nt 
as Masséna and br a f H 
to command half a 
undelegated ] t I 
Ita I t } 


al rs r > r r r 

? P 
Ballar book ] Therr r r , 

ld 
could nardily be 1a ] 2! 
1795 did not le t r Wi r 
i 
thirds of their nu ‘ + r ( 
Directors were r le to N 


if he failed’ when he assume 


(p.54); Napoleon reached Acre on Mar 
(p.84); “respect for the IY ws 
“been ingrained by 1 tary 
mediately preceding the f 
Sieyes did not wr 

Bonay arte dictated t r yy 

plots of 1800 ag ‘ 

prompted by ri 

fluence of t! 
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breaking ur fr ( 
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most unlikely places. By a sort of intuition such a man divines 
the existence of the things which he has never learned; he goes 
straight to the best books without ever being told their names; 
and he recognizes naturally the best by virtue of a taste which 
has never been cultivated. He may, if his environment has been 
too unfortunate, bear always certain scars or even suffer cer- 
tain deformities; but he will never like Carol surrender abso- 
lutely to Main Street or like Babbitt wholly lose himself if he 
began with any talent sufficiently robust to be significant. 
Doubtless it was not so intended, but Mr. Lewis’s new novel 
might serve as an answer to the objections just raised, for it is 
the story of a man who managed, by virtue of his intuitions, 
to win a partial triumph over those forces before which the 
author’s other heroes went down in defeat. Martin Arrow- 
smith was born in as hopeless a town as Mr. Lewis ever con- 
ceived, and he got his first ideas of medicine from a drunken 
failure; but by virtue of that insight of which I have spoken 
he recognized perfection instead of imperfection and guessed 
rather than learned what a in medicine should be. 
By that bit of magical insight he proved that he had in him 
the talent which counts, and the rest of his life was of a piece 
medical school which was 


scientist 


with his beginning. He went to a 
noisier and more vulgar than most; he established his practice 
in a Main Street town and he served on the Main Street board 
of health; he was even exposed to the more subtle blandishments 
of the commercialized research foundation; but he never failed 

guess the behind the sham. 
Lewis has formulated indictment of 
American civilization, but he has made it more convincing than 


to e or to realities which were 


Thus Mr once more his 


it ever was before because he has, in a sense, made it less ab- 
He has described once more, with that wealth of docu- 
mentation and that concrete actuality so peculiarly his, the 
difficulties which beset the idealist; but he has qualified his 
thesis by saying, in effect, that these difficulties are not abso- 
a word, that he has 


solute. 


lutely insurmountable, and this means, in 
chosen a more important hero than he has ever chosen before. 
If American society lost in Carol and in Mr. Babbitt two tol- 
erable human beings and got in return two monstrosities, the 
fact is not, perhaps, extremely important; but the fact that 
Martin Arrowsmith was, obviously, not quite what he might 
have been is a very important fact indeed. 

Fundamentally Mr. Lewis has only one theme. All of his 
characters from Mr. Wren to Arrowsmith are alike in that the 
lominant desire, conscious or unconscious, of each is the desire 
for that complete life which has not afforded him, and 
the burden of each novel is the difficulty of finding such a life 
n barbarous America. He has shown in two books what hap- 
pens to mediocrity in such an environment; he shows now what 
near a 


been 


the same environment can do to a man who is very 
early pages of the present novel he describes 
till a medical student, planning his career while he 
an enormous banana split with a bar of choco- 
late—and never, I think, has he given a more typical picture 
1f one of the characteristically grotesque aspects of our civi- 
lization or better summed up, by implication, his criticism of it. 
One may suitably plan one’s life in the midst of many different 
environments, in the depths of a primeval forest or in the attic 
of an ancient city, in the library of a venerable institution or 
even in a German beer garden; but one cannot possibly plan it 
on the stool of a soda fountain in the midst of banana splits 
without running the risk that something of the 
barbarous ugliness of the place and something of the sticky 
unwholesomeness of the diet may corrupt that life. There is 
nothing immoral about a fountain, but there is about 
jt something furdamentally ugly and ridiculous, and America, 
so Mr. Lewis says, is a land of soda fountains, a land which 
provides no suitable background, physical or spiritual, for the 
A little later Martin, taken to hear a casual 


‘ats his lunch 


very grave 


soda 


cultivation of life. 
concert of German music, is incomprehensibly stirred and his 
vague longings take shape around the personality of an in- 


struct in bacteriology who happens to be the only product he 


knows of the completer civilization which he guesses. 


exulted, ‘I am going to have ’em all—the fame of Max (:: 


} 


lieb—I mean his ability—and the lovely music and the love, 


women—golly! I am going to do big things. And see 
world ... will this piece never quit?’” It is once mor 
complete description of Mr. Lewis’s vision of America ar 


summary of all that he has to say—that we are a nation eag:. 


for that rich and complete life which includes a good deal 
than what is commonly called culture and which Martin 
rowsmith, like most of his fellow-countrymen, never ac! 
because, in spite of his integrity and his genuine success 
science, he was compelled to grow up in a relatively | 
soil. 

“Arrowsmith” will probably not attract the enormous 
tention which “Main Street” and “Babbitt” attracted be 
it is not so remarkable as a pamphlet; but considered | 
as a novel it is better than either because it has a more stri! 
fable and because it is essentially truer. 

JOSEPH Woop Krut 


A New Philter Wanted 


Salvaging American Girlhood. By Isabel Davenport. § 
Dutton and Company. $3. 
‘«E F a philter could be devised and injected into the pa: 
when a girl child is born which would prevent their 
covering that she was a girl until she was nine or ten y 
old, it would give the necessary psychological situation for 
free development of her mind and body up to that age—” so 
Davenport sums up her complete disbelief in the necessii; 
chronically ailing, useless women. 
a smattering of foreign languages and aesthetics” is ple: 
to contemplate, and she has punched various damaging 
in the myth of the necessity for woman’s physical inferiori 
But there is room in the air for more than one theory, 
it is unfortunate that Dr. Davenport’s desire to win for no 
psychology and the elementary facts of physiology at le: 
much attention as abnormal psychology has secured i: 
last twenty years or so should have been yoked with an an 
Freudianism which could be guilty of such an 
iiominem as this: “And yet faith in one’s kind generates 
confidence that back of popular interest in the abnormalitic 
‘libidos,’ ‘suppressed desires,’ and ‘polymorphous sexual per 
sions’ there abides deep in the soul of most American wo! 
tender and profound concern for the practical welfare o:! 
young girls coming on—.” The reaction against overzea! 
embroiderers of the Freudian legend is perhaps overdue, 
an attack like this affects the readcr very much 


against 


as the « 


munist orator’s attack on Mr. La Follette affected one of Sir- 


clair Lewis’s Zenith friends. 

The Freudians, too, might contend that when an inv: 
gator hectically waves the flag of science on every page shi 
setting up a defense-mechanism to conceal a peculiarly uns 
tific habit of mind, and this contention becomes plausible w 
some of her conclusions are examined. Young girls should 
told “that marriage makes possible the completion of persona 
as nothing else can, and furnishes the only lasting compan 
ship of life.” If their observations run counter to this, 
them oftener that love and marriage “provide life’s 
education and fulfilment—without which the individual 
(except as these values are consciously and willingly sacri 
for a life of religious devotion and service) must remain 
lated and barren and not quite worth while.” 

Social workers might ask why, if a celibate can escape a 
of barren unfulfilment by consciously and willingly sacrifi 


rrea 


marriage for 
escape may not be made through the avenue of social w 


Women doctors, women astronomers, even women civil enginee! 


might join the chorus and ask why religion alone is a substi! 


Her scorn for an educat 
which gives girls “the home industries of a past economic a; 


a life of religious devotion and service, the sa! 
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ax Go 
he loy , = satisfaction. But then we should have left the saf 
H see «.eggnds of “scientific psychology” for the Freudian mists. 
mor It is too bad that Dr. Davenport’s onslaughts on those quac 
and .fggee Ph.D.’s come from Germany and whose “scientifically cor 
ion eay..poll questions center about a different thesis from her 
leal »...popld obscure the really interesting results of the questior 
artin 1. p@pt sex which she secured from a hundred and sixty girls 
ac} | teachers’ training school. Of course, Havelock Ellis long ag 
cess pipted out that civilization omits from its rites, as barbarisr 
y | oes not, instruction in the amenities of love. But he thereu 
iracceded to describe how barbaric tribes take care of this 
mous ;.jstant province of learning, while Dr. Davenport’s contr.bu 


~d 


be 


I 


SUI 


as 


| 


i 


jon is to plot the extent and character of the ignorance of 
kme rican girls. One of the questions is a classic, reaching as 
“How,’ 


2b Boes the heights both of pathos and of absurdity. 
jsks a girl who next year is to become a teacher, “can 
PP tell if she is ruined?” 
aving plotted the prevailing ignorance, Dr. Davenport 
ma pote Si to offer a constructive and valuable program 
hough here again convention and physiology are rather con 
ed through her practical identification of love and marriag: 
"pnd through the reductio ad absurdum of her advice to little 
iris and boys to save up their pennies for their 
rriages. But again she has definite contributions to make 
tis too often true that the social environment of today inhibit 
free working of sex attraction and stimulates sex an 
ronism. It is too often true that the ambitious man and 
man wait until 35 or 40 to consummate their desire for 
ion. Dr. Davenport’s suggestions for removing artificial hin 
ances deserve a wide reading—particularly those which would 
ake both play and school coeducational in fact as well as in 
me. She believes, doubtless rightly, that if this 
irls and boys interested in the same field of work would 
arry and, like M. and Mme Curie, cultivate it together. 
ALICE BEAL PARSONS 


ne 27) % 


eventual 
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often 


A Monument in Biology 


General Cytology. Edited by Edmund V. Cowdry. 
of Chicago Press. $7.50. 

HE summer capital of biology in America is at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. A couple of years ago some dozen of the 
leaders of this scientific convent decided that there should be a 
new book about cells, those little living building-blocks which 
and combinations go to make up both cabbages 


University 





in 7 shapes 


:} and kings and all other living things that have ever been seen. 


They parceled out the job among themselves, each man or 
woman taking that portion of the field wherein lay his or her 
special knowledge. The result of their labors, synthesized under 
the editorship of Mr. Cowdry, makes up the present meaty 
volume. 

For the medical 
will need no bush. 
examination and drop it with a groan. 
If he is fortified with a general course in biology and one ir 
chemistry, or if he has browsed in the “Outline of Science, 
equipped to get the flesh of the subject away from the 
nes of technical language. 

One very commendable thing about “General Cytology” i 
the physiological—the chemical and _ physical—approach. 
Former books on this subject have been predominantly or even 
xclusively devoted to cell form and cell structure as seen in 
lead cells. Here, however, the reader is halfway through 
volume before he finds the things the older books began with, 
and when he does find them they are looked at in the life. The 
behavior of the living cell, rather than its anatomy, is the new 
center of interest. 

The title of the opening section, Some General Aspects of 
the Chemistry of Cells, leads the reader to expect that its 
ne will be of safe, even smug, mechanistic orthodoxy. 


man and professional biologist the book 
The general reader may give it a hasty 
He need not, however. 


} ic 
is 


tne 


one 





But before a dozen pages are out he finds himself struggling 
w n hypothesis concerning the | hism of electrons. Just 
when talism seemed to be safe ( ed up the chimney it 

g bol n at the fror rand claims much morn 
than riginal heritage Such heresy, if it spreads, will 
aus ipr n tne ise of biology But irdless of the 
merits of t Jestior a bit of wy I e! ‘ Vsics 
may well prove healthful for biology at th ent juncture 
Even though in the end we do throw ¢ endion it again 
tn exercise I nt thereto Ww Nave is rood 

The other sectior 4 ig . F work: 
are illuminating enoug for any ! To be 
especially stressed is the fact that hook 
from ver » cover, any re s ] W t t eT 
before done nto a volume i re I refre ny 

nfamiliarity about the trat : 
FRAN [ »N 
Books Briet 
The World Unbalanced. 3y Gustave Le Bor Longmar 
Green and Company. $3.50 

Another good man spurios versenkt on the ocean of na 
tionalism. Once upon a time Gustave Le B Was an exceed 
ingly competent psychologist who tried to d ver interesting 
things about the crowds that moved in the streets of our citi 
and that had moved (obeying identical laws) in the narrow 
thoroughfares of Rome. T! the war. Now Gustave 
Le Bon speaks as if he were a French consul gener: tt 
bestow the 467,931th Legion of Honor upon a deserving Sa 
gurken-pickler in the hinterland of O} for butior 
to the cause of civilization w! (suspended animation among 
the audience) spells FRAN ¢ r r I 
thirty minutes). We have had to wallow through this sort of 
thing in the Teutonic language. Now we eat t 
dreary process in French. We are grateful that a merciful 
post office makes it impossible t mport large lantities of 
books from Soviet Ru If that territ i id ever 
arrive and we found ourselves expos to | morté r 
tions by the Tavareeshee of the P r f He 
enstadt (a more rena and certainly more pleasing appella 
tion than Leningrad) we would take a rt irse in Chinese 
and ever after restrict ourselves to the literature of the twer 
tieth century before the beginning of the pr: t, the Christiar 
era. 

Keeping Up with Science Edited by Edwin } r Har 
court, Brace and Company Z 

Chats on Science. By Edwin E. §S r Century | 
pany. $2. 

The world, as Mr. Slosson jualified to see it, is full of 
very large number of things that live or move or gr r 
change. Each page or two of these volumes frames a litt 
article which gives the implicati cr t 
taken a man’s whole life. The result is a kind of rri of 
recent scientific discovery and application, s ilat t 
untechnical. Like newspaper clippings of * journals w! 
originally printed them, they will s 
become as delightfully archaic as the f otner 
times which the author himself brings now r 
out the ignorance or wisdom of r f f F t 
moment, however, they are accurate r 
along the whole frontage wheres rnting ¢ 1eT 
the material world. The function of Sew e, thr 
which these pieces were released originally for u a 
papers and magazines, is to furr a rar r 
between technicians whose work nec r t r 
of common comprehension and experience and * men w 
draw both pleasure and profit fror t r r it can be 


brought within reach of their understanding 
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kurtwaengler and Serafin 
By PITTS SANBORN 


irtwaengler had returned to Germany after con- 


a I r ? 


ucting one Philharmonic concert in New York he would 
have left us certain that here was the free and fearless hero 
designed by a beneficent Providence to deliver us at last from 
the apron-string tyranny of the ruthless prime donne of the 
baton. There could be no question about Mr. Furtwaengler’s 


The modesty of his bear- 
ing was a refreshment; delightful his scorn of a tailor’s dex- 
terity. He seemed a conductor of preeminent ability, whose 
absorption in his work, whose air of giving honestly 
and unstintedly of his best, earned him at once the right to 
bear in his device that German word for which no synonym in 
any other tongue seems quite equivalent; Herr Furtwaengler 


being a musician deserving the name. 


complete 


was appraised as gifted, accomplished, echt. 
And a memorable concert it was that he led that night. 
Take the C minor symphony of Brahms, which the myriad 


batonists sometimes seem to have beaten into an unrecognizable 
pulp. Under Mr. healing ministrations that 
sorely overworked composition was as if born anew. The lis- 
tener had the feeling of hearing and completely grasping a 
masterpiece for the first time. The performance was cast in a 
big mold. It was epic as is the music. It was not afraid of 
sublimity and frankly wore the vesture of the grand style. 
Eminently elastic were Mr. Furtwaengler’s tempi, unquestion- 
ing his employment of rubato; but always the pace seemed in- 
evitable, and that, needless to say, is of the essence of a con- 
art. The slow movement, with the infinitely sweeping 
cantilena of strings, was nobly lyric; for once the allegretto 
seemed wholly worthy of the rest of the symphony; how sen- 
sitive, how just, the flexible but unhurried tempo of the main 


Furtwaengler’s 


ductor’s 


body of the finale—the authentic “slow” allegro of Brahms, but 
‘eon brio.” 
Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan,” which 1 n the rogram 


was certainly never played here with a finer exposition of its 


with a surer feeling for perspective and de- 
In the opening phrase the 
not consist of being 
all there. 
each de- 


musical contents, 


with a more poised noblesse. 


that 


sign, 
speed does 
the notes 
last 


place in 


‘onductor proved he knew 
in a hurry. It was headlong, but 
What followed was dramatized to the detail, but 
each due the 
We have all heard more sensuous, more impetuous per- 
of the Strauss “Don but rarely a perform- 
and large, so satisfying. The only other number 
ial program was the cello concerto of Haydn, with 
Pablo Casals as 
Furtwaengler was 
After 
to provoke praise, and with justice. 


were 


tail, olo voice, had its broad musical 


design. 


formances Juan,” 


soloist. The accompaniment directed by Mr. 
worthy of the 


beginning 


consummate art of the cellist. 
Mr. 
There are those who insist 
‘Benvenuto Cel- 
ich brilliant And 
beyond a doubt his reading of the Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel” 
pranks will not soon be forgotten. It was a narrative of velvet 
contacts and of mellow light, as if told in luminous richness 
of medieval in hues grown soft and fabulous 
with time across a fabric of treasured tapestries. 
were the measures pre- 
facing the tragic Into the body of 
the work the spirit of chamber music entered. Many a passage 
was modeled with infinite delicacy and made to glow with the 
highest of instrumental burnishing, but there was nothing of 
polite and parlor passion about Till’s onslaught on doom, and 
the judges that condemned their pitiful flibbertigibbet pro- 
nounced mortuary sentence with all pomp and solemnity. 

But when it came to the farewell concert, the sufficing sin- 
cerity of the musician bowed to the obvious ways of theatrical 
conducting. True, there was a performance of Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” symphony that may safely be written down ideal, but in 


this notable Furtwaengler continued 


that not within memory of living man has the 


lini” overture of Berlioz received treatment. 


a 
glass or woven 
Of a wistful, golden tenderness 


jest, and so again the end. 


Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” the fog that eny 


the opening and the quickstep charge on 


another Furtwaengler than he who had recounted the prap; 


Eulenspiegel so merry and sad to tell. As 
Symphony, at the behest of one more con 


Beethoven signaling across the years to Strauss and Rege; 
Furtwaeng': 


despairing cry of his impotent S O S. 
to return to the Philharmonic next season. 


While the concert conductors have h 


immortality 


for Beethover 


ductor we foun: - 


Mr. 


*, 


—, 


May he then x 
ture the miracle which visited his debut here! 


eld their carniy: 


one hall and another, an able, modest gentleman has be: 
ing Italian performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


only Italian conductor of the first rank to officiate in our f, 
most lyric theater since the regretted departure of Arturo 7 
Tullio Serafin has, along 


canini nearly ten years ago. 


native vigor and excellent scholarship, the capacity for 


infinite pains. To Italian operas of the old 


er repertory t] 


rightly accounted singers’ rather than conductors’ propert 


has devoted the same affectionate care and scrupulous art»: 
rectitude that he doubtless brought to the scores of Wagr 


Strauss, Pizzetti, and Malipiero which he has conducted s 


in Italy. He rather than any singing actor 
star in the constellation that restored “Fa 
politan boards. 


living and writing. 


Drama 


In American 


DO not set up as an authority upon the subject of wh: 
is generally called the American language. 


never been able to understand why that 


is the magnitud:: 


\f 


Istaff” to the 


Before these lines are in print he wil! 
demonstrated to New York his sympathy with modern mus 
conducting the Stravinsky ballet “Pétrouchka.” 
predict a widening scope for Mr. Serafin’s local activities 
is as easy to hope that they may include the introduction to 
public of important scores by significant Italian composers 


It is e: 


y 


iSy 


Cockney dialect of London has to be called the E: 
language; and it has always seemed to me that if su 
phrase as “How’d you like the gal” represents the 


American language then by the same logic such a phras 
’Eath” must of necessity 


“tyke the laydy to ’Amstead 


typical example of real English. 


I am obviously 


] 
uniear! 


the subject, and I do not, like some who have revolted 
from Anglomania, believe that its study is the chief duty 


our literature. 
(Eltinge Theater) a 
remarkably exact transcription of this 

Its scene is laid in the humble home of a 
of characters includes such persons as a t 
legger, and a detective; and it catches the 
idiom in a way that at least produces the 
The plot trivial, but the 


is not only very al 


veracity. is 
nosed by 


the piece has the tang of the genuine. 


of, for, and by people who have no literary self-consciou 


whatever, it is nevertheless real enough 


American 


dialogue 
a man who knew his people, with the result 


But in so far as I can judge, “The Fall 


play 
lar 
drug clerk; 
ruck driver, 
sir limited but 
illusion of ab 
was 


nusing 


Written, I 


and high-st 


enough to amuse anyone not too squeamish to be annoy: 


its thoroughgoing vulgarity. 
The idiom of its thought is, 
idiom of its speech, thoroughly American, 


even more 


surely 


and it goes 


deeply enough into the material with which it deals to 


the authors to reproduce without mak 
criticize. There is nothing in it, from t 
the hero, who has allowed himself to bs 


plots of the bootlegger, to the difficulties of the truck drive’ 


ing 
he 
> entangled 


in 


who hopes to better his position by obtaining facility 


thar 


suri 


anv. effort 
lamentations 


A 


Indeed I hav 
dialect which R 
Lardner, for example, has used with such amusing effect 
any more right to be called the American language than th 
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sritish Labor’s Report on Russia 


HE British delegates of the General Council of the 

Trade Union Congress, who visited Russia last win- 
ter for six weeks, have issued their official report. The 
following summary was printed in the Times (London) of 
Webruary 28: 

The delegation does not wish to be regarded as apologists 
for the principles and procedures of Russian communism—still 
less as advocates of its adoption in this country. “War com- 
munism,” the delegation notes, was a product of Czarism and 
intervention, and the “new economic policy” is a compromise 
adapted to economic and political conditions in the Union. 

It is very probably correct that the control by the Com- 
munists of the central authority is not so absolute as is claimed. 
The present tendency seems to be that the Communist organiza- 
tion is becoming more and more distinct from the government, 
more and more a religion—a sort of state church with an edu- 
cational function. The governmental organs and the represen- 
tative system are moving rapidly along lines that make their 
central control by a Communist caucus increasingly difficult. 
In other words, recent developments are toward a “democracy” 
in the sense of a government based on the expressed approval 
of a majority of the electorate, not merely on its tacit accep- 
tance. The Soviet system at present consists of a series of 
compromises, most of them in constant change. 

The delegation’s view is that the present Communist sys- 
tem has by way of complicated compromises arrived at a con- 
dition that is not communism but would be better described as 
a form of state socialism or state capitalism, and this without 
prejudice to the preaching of communist ideals and the prac- 
tice of severe devotion and discipline by those who take the 


vows. A general conclusion is as follows: 
Of all the compromises on which the Soviet regime is 
based, the first and most fundamental was the new eco- 


Just as it was evident to many members of 
the previous delegation in 1920 that war 
an experiment that must get more and more 
it exploded, sothe present delegation have come to the con- 
clusion that the existing system is not 
viable, but has real vitality; that it does not stunt, but can 


nomic policy. 
communism was 
extreme until 
economic only 
even stimulate the economic recovery that peace has now 
supplied to Rus- 
provide 


capital 
good returns to the 
of food and fuel to 


made possible Foreign now 


investor and 


the 


sia should give 

valuable 

Western 

Agriculture, the report states, is now being restored on 
conventional lines and the Communists have had to renounce 
any rapid realization of their program of equalization of hold- 
ings and of communal cultivation. It is computed that 75,500,- 
000 dessiatins of land are now under cultivation as compared 
with 97,500,000 dessiatins in 1913. Between 1916 and 1923 the 
head of horses fell from 31 to 19% millions, and cattle de- 
creased from 50 to 38 millions. In the famine areas the num- 
ber of working horses is now 50 per cent of pre-war. An 
investigation by an advisory delegate of conditions in the vil- 
lages of the Ukraine wheat-growing area showed that nothing 
was now wanting but capital to produce an immense increase 
The failure of the 1924 grain harvest, it is 
added, is only locally serious. The whole is 15 per cent less 
than in 1923, which was over average. Russian demand is said 
to be assured, and it is further said that there will be a surplus 
of several million tons. At the same time there is an ominous 
precaution in the estimates for 1924-25 of 48 million Soviet 
rubles for famine relief. Owing to the great size of the coun- 
try, it is pointed out, it may be more economical to export from 
a surplus region and support a deficit region with the proceeds. 
The bad harvest of last summer and the damage done to crops 


resources consumers of 


nations. 


in production. 


— 
during this winter may cause local famine, but adequat, . 
cautions seem to be in preparation. 





« 
« 


a 
4 





On the Red Army the general conclusion is reached - 
the present army is a very different institution from the. ft 
Czarist Army, and has developed into something very dif-- . 
trom the revolutionary army of the civil wars. It is now sibl 





posed of young recruits who, during their whole service. 


P ; ‘ 5 5, ant 
put through an intensive course of education in their ciy}. Ch 

sponsibilities. The emotional appeal is to proletarian solida; Loss 
not to patriotic sentiment, and it seems even more effectiy; It is 


stimulating their military enthusiasm and efficiency. 





SocIAL CONDITIONS Order | 

Section 2 of the report deals with social and relig:, 
conditions. It is stated that a worker is granted a min; 
wage according to the category in which his duties or prof; 
place him. This minimum wage is really only intended t 
the actual necessities for which he has to pay cash. The - 
of his requirements in life, social recreation, traveling, 
holiday, medical and insurance benefits, education 
bringing of his family, housing, etc., accrue to him in the for 
of benefits supplied by the state. 

Any person between the ages of 17 and 55, having - 
physical or mental defects, who is not classed as a worker, y 
absolutely no political or social status at all. He has ; 
and receives no benefits. He must pay the maximum 
everywhere. His education and medical attendance must » 
obtained from private sources. He will have to pay 
maximum house rent, and is liable at any time to re 
month’s notice to make room for a worker. He mus! 
high prices for a meal outside his home, and his theater 
will cost him ten times that of a worker. He will h 
recognized club; recreation and sport will be difficult 
pensive. The lot of some of these people who cannot, or w 
not, fit in with the new system is often very lamentable an 
at present they doubtless number many thousands. Sex in Psy 

With regard to immorality among children the report say : 
that undoubtedly this exists, as it existed before the revolutio 
In conversation with school-teachers the delegation learn# 
that the worst point was reached during the period of the civ. 
war, when life was abnormal and the atmosphere of excitemer' 
and passion was at its height. Education and the Your 
Pioneer movement have done much to arrest it. 

On religion the report states that there appears to hav 
been no actual persecution of the clergy as such, but thos 
who have thought fit to take political action against the stat 
have met with exactly the same treatment as any othe 
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political agitator who infringes the state regulations. Ti al 
hoarding and hiding of former church treasures and funt Su 


h 


are dealt with according to the penal code, which protects th 
state against persons who infringe the laws of nationalizatio 
A strong propaganda is carried on in the press, the school 
cottages, and trade-union clubs against religion generally, es; 
cially as practiced by the old orthodox church. 

Education is obligatory and in most cases free, but whe" 
the state subsidy is not sufficient to cover the cost the loca 
Soviet may charge fees, fixed on a sliding scale according 
the income of the parents, provided they are “workers.” I 


re 


stated that over 50 per cent of the children between the ace #% 


ISS eS ee eS ee Ne Se Peay on 
; S. 5 : 
th 7 
» 


of 7 and 16 are now attending school. In the curriculum gree fm, a 
attention is paid to languages, particularly French and, " fauy 

e 41 Ta}! 
some cases, English. Under the heading of elementary natu! Petes 


science and anatomy, children are given “very detailed instruc 
tion in the principles of personal hygiene, sex relationshit 
and the construction of the body.” History is confined to 
social and political aspects of the nations, and the stories Robi 
kings and dynasties are superseded by descriptions of the live M...°* 
and creeds of social reformers. 


Great care is devoted to instruction in art, rendered 
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¢ 
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by the collections of works of art brought together “under 
the nationalization of private property.” The delegation admit 
that « lecture carries with it a subjective lesson on com- 
inism and the rights of the worker. An example is given. 

I 1 picture of a gold salver containing fruit, 

the teacher asked why it was painted, and, receiving no reply, 
went on “For the same reason, my little comrades, that you 
like to have a picture of Lenin in your room, to remind you 
of what most dear to you all. These wealthy people liked to 
have t r walls decorated with pictures by great artists of 
the ; they loved most—rich food, served on gold salvers 
of I workmanship, resting on silk cloths embroidered by 


‘ ? 
Sian iave 


VIOLENT ART 


AND 


Dealing with the workers’ art colleges, the report notes 


the “healthy restraint” imposed on the factory worker students 
by the professors and teachers, who are mostly of the old school. 
“it is evident in these schools,” says the report, “that an un- 


conscious struggle is being carried on between master and 
pupil. The pupils are prone to reject any form of aesthetic 
art or coloring as typical of the hated bourgeois refinement.” 
Later it adds: 

nting and 


Portrait pai more especially, sculpture have 


taken an extremely rugged and almost violent form. Ex- 
pressions of the sitters seldom appear in repose; nervous 
and mobile features are depicted in an exaggerated form. 
Statuary is never at rest, muscle, brawn, and all physical 
attributes are brought out in the strongest relief. The 
effect in the open, at great distances, is striking, but at 
close proximity appears inartistic, and for gallery or studio 


purposes is almost 


The 


dissimilar. 


grotesque 


tendency in literature and music is not wholly 


mainly with 
new 


Literature apart from poetry is concerned 
striking tendency 
expression in 


There is a among 
musical triumphant 


marches and the more decadent forms of syncopated noise 


economics 
composers to seek 


known as musik Efforts are, however, being made by 
these 


ind 


jazz 
colleges to combat this tendency to imitate the West 


to stimulate a higher form of art. 


Russian drama, opera, and ballet, it is said, have weathered 
the storm of the revolution and remain intact. The old operas 
and ballets are still played to crowded audiences. With the 
exception of one theater in Petrograd all theaters are run at 


a loss, though the price of seats is about the same as in 
ezarist days. A worker, on presenting his certificate, obtains 
a reduction, and may obtain a seat in the gallery at the opera 


for about 2%d., or a stall for less than ls. 

In the matter of publications, all manuscripts 
censored by the editorial commission of the government print- 
ing department, and books are reviewed in print by the censor. 


must be 


The position of the newspapers is described thus: 
Ie h newspaper i elf-contatr 1 organization with 
t wn editorial staff There is no obligation on the 
members of the staff to be Communists, but a government 
inspector from the censor office reads through the proofs 
before each edition goes to press This official, who is 


1 Communist icts in very much the same capacity as 

regard irticles and new is the legal adviser retained by 

I t Itt h newspay but he has the right to refuse 

publication of information which he considers contrary to 

the state regulation The ultimate responsibility, how- 
er, remains with the editorial staff 


Great efforts have been made to organize village welfare 


and sanitation but difficulties in the rural districts are said to 


be considerable. On this subject the delegation report: 
The most serious difficulty, however, in many rural 
districts is the attitude of the peasants themselves Ary 
measure of cleanliness or hygiene is resisted to the utmost 
pacity Much political capital has been made out of this 
resistance, and certain riots which have lately taken place 
n the villages have been attributed to political causes 








the 
Russia, 














































whereas in reality they were the results of the act 


the Sanitary Commission There ar ertain d 


traditions among the peasants almost impossible : 
ite. One is an affection which they lavish on 
household pests known in this country us “bug 


nsidered unlucky to be without them. 
Another example given is that of an isolated t 
Siberia, 600 miles from any habitati 
people had never washed their bodies, clothes, or eatin 
them. The first 
bathed died and much trouble with the tribe resulted. 
On the subject of birth control, the report says: 
The movement is at present 
dvice given by 
the 
workers and pr 
the 


up 


last year in 


Force had to be used to wash man 


to instructi 
act thr 
welfare organizations. 
to restrict their fam 
They are told it is bett 
children at 
mother to 


contined 
who 


competent authorities 


baby and motherhood 


isants are advised 


within limits of reason. 
four healthy 
will the 
and devote herself to the upbringing of each child, th anu 


leave the begetting of the family to their natural instin agree 


bring three or reasonal 


tervals enable retain her h ; 


which 


The change in housing conditions has evidently killed re 
life, though it has substituted a sort of family life, for = of 
worker may take his wife and elder children to his club be 
evening. At the same time the change has accomplished .—§ m® 
of the chief aims of the revolution by breaking up the — pre¢ 
middle-class society. The old professional and administr::§ 8 
class now have very little house room—one or two ro: co 
family—and social intercourse has therefore become impos::§ # 
Housing schemes appear to be in progress. Garden cit in 
being built and houses of four rooms and the usual offices ; 
costing from £800 to £1,000 each. is 

EDUCATING THE PRISONERS 

An interesting description is given of the new pr ‘ 
system, under which the detention of a non-political priso: 
aims not at punishing him but at educating him to becom 
useful citizen and worker. The atmosphere is said to be me 





that of a workshop of free workers than that of a jail. 7 a 
following is the delegation’s account of the system: perio 
A prisoner on entering the prison is placed to wor! were 
at his own trade. In the event of his not having learned the 1 
one, he is allowed to choose to which trade he will be ; 
apprenticed. He then commences work at _ trade-un uly 
hours and wages. The wages are paid to him month pied 
the form of a check, which his family or relations can dis- 





himself can discount for zg 
In the event of a 


which he 
at the prison cooperative store. 


count for cash, or 
prisoner 


refusing to work at a trade he is drafted into one of t} Tey 
workshops and left alone to idle. In all cases, however c 
invariably commences work after a few days’ idlenes 

order to obtain pay and privileges received by his 


rades. Weapons of such as 
swords, and whips, “9 
the fact, a 


soldiers 


rifles, revoly 
‘1m Within the precinct 


defense, 
never set 
prison. In uniformed official is seldom 
Such 


terior of the prison from time to time have the appear:! 


served. and militiamen who patrol th 
of being unarmed, although in reality they carry a Ma 
under their coats. 

Political follow a trade or earn 
Except where they are ordered solitary confinement, the 
free intercourse with their fellows and an unlimited am 
censored literature. Political prisoners in the Cauca 
worse treated and their lot is said to be no better tha: 


in ezarist Russia. Finally, the report says: 


prisoners do not 


churches function 
In some case 
priso! 


the 
of any kind. 
store, 
the 


of the prisons do 
no religious 
church is utilized as a 
meeting-house where 


In none 
there is service 
a cooperative, or a 
prisoners are allowed to 
their own workshop committees for the purpose of org 
izing their work and the cooperative stores. 

In their report on trade unions, the delegation in 
difference regulation of the workers’ 


where the “workers are the : 1 agre 


between 


culing class,” and 
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7 een workers and employers in capitalist tr 
. Russian workers } 
) rig Ss ¢ 
s are the ultim ; 
gements t tl ¢ 
of the unions sit not only on all the coun 
= tion wer ! 
on and as s of trad nior 
Being larg freed from 
of prot ig th \ rs ag 
wealthy, and of preventing t 
workers from being prejudiced for p t 
unions have been able to engage ir 
ers as citizens and rulers 
The advance from the stage at which labor was con 
and rations were issued to the present system of c¢ 
agreements between trade unions and employers with the 
res’ n of wages is described. The employer has a rig 
ischarging an employee on the completion of a job 
cause of absence or obvious incapacity. The strike is only 


essary against administrative mismanagement or “mal 
ictice, such as delay of wage payments, etc.” Unemployment 
still serious and is relieved to a small extent, as in this 
untry, by public works. The system of social insurance has 


led financially and only 20 per cent of the unemployed are 
Summing up, the report says: 
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regular receipt of relief. 
The delegation find that labor regulation in U.S.S.R 
is a practical compromise, presenting features that are 
teresting and instructive. 
strikes, etc., though they exist in Russia, are not there is 
elsewhere, essential to the system of employment 
It is admitted=that lack of working capital still 
delays in the payment of wages and that this is a main cause 
o. discontent. The general average of wages is now approach- 
ing the three-quarters of pre-war rates, and during the early 
period of the new economic policy wages in private industry 
were 25 per cent higher than in nationalized industry. Wages, 
the report says, have increased more rapidly than individual 
output, and the whole power of government propaganda is ap- 
plied to stimulate production. 


Evils, such as unemployment 


causes 
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“A STRONG AND STABLE STATE 


The “final conclusion” to this set of general and labor 


reports states that the delegation has come to the 


rollowing 


c ns: 
That the U.S.S.R. is a strong and stable state; 
That its government is based, first, on a vst 
tate socialism that has the active support of a larg 
ority of the workers and the eceptal of an eq 
irge majority of the peasants, and, secondly, on a fe 
tructure that gives very full cultural and very fair 


il liberties to racial and regional minoriti« 
her with full religious toleration; 
That the machinery of government, though fund 
ntally different 
well, and that the government it gives is n 


from that of other 


ery way better than anything that Russia has ever 
but that it has done and is doing work in which other 


er state systems have failed and are still failing; 
That these good results have reconciled all but 

ill minority to renouncing rights of opposition that 
ential to political liberty elsewhere; 

And that this causes no r tr partly beeau 


se rights have been replaced by others of greater value 
* the Soviet system, and partly because recent move- 


have been steadily toward their restoration: 


\nd, finally, that the whole constitutes a new departurs 
greatest interest that is well worth foreign study 
new development that may be greatly benefited by 
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T WAS published in 1917. George Saints- 

bury wrote immediately saying that it 
was one of the two novels which, in fifty 
years of reviewing, he had found worth 
the trouble. 
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books. 
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since tne announce. 


It is the classic of the 
modern sophisticated 
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; Aldous Huxley, a 
; Michael Arlen, et al. 
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A Stimulating and Provocative Book 


SEX AND CIVILIZATION 


By PAUL BOUSFIELD 
Author of “The Omnipotent Self,” etc 
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EXCLUSIVELY A LUNCHEON AND 
EVENING BANQUET RESORT ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR OF THE _ FIFTH 
AVENUE BUILDING, 200 FIFTH AVENUE. 
TEL. GRAMERCY 4900 TO 4907 INCL. 


Is woman capable of taking an equal place with man on 
the economic field? Dr. Bousfield believes she is; that 
investigation will show that the present differences be- 
tween her and man in tastes, ideals, efficiency, etc., are 
largely artificial and can be overcome by the proper appli- 
cation of the results of psychological research to the 
education of future generations. Price, $5.00 


The Elements of Practical Psychoanalysis 
By the same author, $5.00. 
E. P. DUTTON CoO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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History of the Great American Fortunes. Guceae% myers 


accuracy....I know of no other 
instructive or more interesting.” — 





laborious historical 
is more 


“Full of the most 
book in American history that 
ii. L. Mencken. 

Volume I. deals with the great land fortunes, volumes II. and III. with the 
great railroad fortunes. Either volume sent by insured mail for $2.00, or the 


set of three volumes for $6.00. Ti 1 g Gut 
Chicago 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 347 Fast Ohio St., N D 
te si . F on Depressant 
non Habit Forming 
near Harmon- 


MT. AIRY on - Hudson / 


tral Station; frequent expresses. 

1 4-10 miles to Croton station, 2 

beach (one mile from station). 4 
land—equal to four city lots of 25x 100 feet, 
improvements (water, road and electric light), $525 to $575. Address 
Harry Kelly, No. 70 Fifth Ave., Room 411, for circular. Office hours 2:30 
to 6 P. M. daily except Saturdays. Saturday 11 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 
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In Convenient 
Aluminum Boxes 


At every drug Store 


3 Tablets 15c 
10 Tablets 40c. 
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ior HEADACHE 


A new colony for artists and radi- 
cals. 54 minutes from Grand Cen- 
Property 1 1-2 miles to Croton Lake, 
miles to Harmon station, three miles to 
1-4 acre of high, dry and well-wooded 
each—$250 to $400. With 
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REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS Dirsct from the Makers 
Suit Lengths Cut to Order. Price $2.00 Per Yard Postage Paid 
NEWALL, 150 Stornoway, Scotland. Write for patterns stating shades desired 





























HELP YOU 
Health, a pain- 
alert Mind; 
few enjoy. 


LET ME 


to the greatest asset in life 
vigorous Body and a more 
Super-Health that 
illustrated book on the Preven. 
abso- 


free, 
this 
My profusely 
of disease 
having 


today but 
methods is 
sted and proved 
need this 

Price postpaid 
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tion by natural 
lutely been te 
in hundreds of cases. You 
mation. Success guaranteed. 
$1.00. Write to WM. UTRECHT, 
55th Street, NEW YORK. 
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The University of € 

. ’ 
he Gniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Addrevss 57 Eilis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IN. 





“INDIA” 


gives you authoritative news of INDIA. 1 
current issue contains ‘‘Gandhi’s Review oft 
Present Position.’’ Sample copies free on! 
quest. Send $2.00 for a year’s subscription 
INDIA to 

INDIA FREEDOM FOUNDATION, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue New York Ci 
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“A corner of old Russia in New York’’— 


THE RUSSIAN INN 


38 West 37th St., "phone Fitzroy 6567 

LUNCHEON TEA DINNER 

Unique After Theatre Entertainment 
Music and Singers 
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ment in the classified section of The 
Nation, as the best means of bringing 
thre and the right place 
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care of The Nation. 
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386 Fort Washington Avenue, 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


Rebecca Hoffman, Director 
Dr. Nathan Peyser, Educational Director 


Children 4-10 years 





,etc. Astrong, attractive program. 


July 7th to 31st 
Instruction Free Apply early for reservations. 
Board and room lees than $10 weekly. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
4 153 Institute Place Chicago, IIL 
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New York City 


Bus Service 


Special Summer ‘Course 


Of exceptional value to educators, pastors, Chris- 
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contains each month our catalogue 
rare, scarce, unusual, odd and_ stra 
books. Send for a copy. OPERA BO( 
SHOP, 58 West Washington Street, ( 
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Rent. 
7 rooms, 2 baths, 
Summer season. Write 
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YEPONSIT, L. I To 
N lished studio home, 
2 blocks from beach. 
Blane, 336 Beach 145th St., 
Bell Harbor 0063. 
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